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Enjoy  Literature  at  School 

By  LELAND  B.  JACOBS 
Professor  of  Education 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Every  year  many  fine  new  books  veloping  selectivity  in  the  matter  of  taste 
are  made  available  for  children —  on  the  part  of  the  listeners.  There  is  the 
books  to  give  them  enjoyment,  possibility  of  opening  up  to  children 
books  that  tell  them  stories,  that  extend  new  types  of  reading  which  they  will 
and  refine  their  exploration  of  the  real  continue  to  pursue  on  their  own. 
and  the  fanciful,  that  give  them  inform-  As  we  read  to  children,  over  the 
ation,  that  affect  their  perceptions  of  years,  we  can  give  them  exciting  ex- 
their  social  and  psychological  world,  periences  with  old  literature  and  new 
Some  of  these  books  are  very  easy  read-  literature,  with  the  classics  and  the  con¬ 
ing;  some  challenge  the  young  reader  at  temporaneous,  with  the  fictional  and  the 
the  outer  edges  of  his  reading  skill,  informational,  with  prose  and  poetry. 
Some  of  these  books  will  confirm  the  ex-  And  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  we 
periences  that  the  individual  has  had;  can  meaningfully  demonstrate  the  abun- 
others  will  extend  his  experiences — per-  dant  harvest  of  enjoyment  and  illumina- 
haps  will  open  up  whole  new  realms  of  tion  that  books  can  give, 
ideas  and  values  to  him.  We  can  acquaint  children  with  books 

With  such  a  richness  of  resources  in  new  to  them.  As  well  as  reading  aloud, 
books  available  for  use  in  the  school,  we  can  share  books  with  children  in 
from  nursery  school  on,  what  can  we  other  ways.  We  can  call  their  attention 
who  teach  do  to  bring  children  and  to  new  titles  that  may  appeal  to  them, 
literature  together?  Teachers  can  read  episodes  or  chapters 

We  can  read  to  children.  In  this  age  to  give  children  tastes  of  what  fare  they 
of  radio  and  recordings  and  television,  would  get  if  they  read  the  books  sam- 
we  must  continue  to  read  to  children,  pled.  To  make  books,  old  and  new. 
For,  important  as  these  other  media  available  as  they  relate  to  on-going  curri- 
are,  they  are  no  substitutes  for  reading  culum  experiences  extends  children’s 
aloud.  There  is  intimacy  and  personal  acquaintance  with  literary  materials, 
interaction  in  the  reading  aloud  that  the  an  acquaintance  which  affects  their  un¬ 
marvels  of  electronics  cannot  achieve,  derstandings  and  insights  into  various 
There  is  the  joy  of  shared  moments  of  aspects  of  life  and  living.  Thus  books 
heightened  sensitivity  to  beauty.  There  become  tools  to  the  exploration  of  man’s 
is  at  least  the  potential  of  honestly  de-  dreams  and  destiny. 
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Co  mes  the  MilJe  nnium 


si  ow  Readers 

for  More 
Worttoofcs  ! 

When  children  in  a  retarded  class  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  beg  for  more  books  in  the  ROCHESTER 
OCCUPATIONAL  READING  SERIES,  that’s 
news — not  only  for  Pittsburgh  but  the  whole 
country. 

Imagine  a  “reluctant  reader’’  asking  the 
teacher  for  books! 

'The  teacher,  of  course,  wrote  post  haste  to 
Syracuse  University  Press:  ‘Tlease  send  me 
your  new  books  as  soon  as  they  are  published 
.  .  .  I’m  using  all  three  sets  now:  Gas  Stations,  Bakeries,  Restaurants  and  Cafeterias.” 

And,  SU  Press  replied  post  haste:  "A  new  unit  on  Supermarkets  will  be  out  in  February. 
As  in  other  units  of  the  ROCHESTER  OCCUPATIONAL  READING  S^IES,  it  too  will  treat 
the  same  material  on  three  levels  of  difficulty  to  assure  achievement  in  reading  at  each  level. 
It  also  deals  with  an  occupation  of  practical  interest.” 

For  other  news  in  the  field  of  the  “reluctant  reader”  take  a  mail  sampling: 

“I  have  used  aU  three  sets  of  your  wonderful  readers  and  wish  I  had  a  dozen  more.” 

— Los  Angeles. 

“I  have  been  getting  more  co-operation  from  my  students  and  more  satisfaction  in  my 
teaching  since  I  b^gan  using  the  ROCH^TER  OCCUPATIONAL  READING  SERIES.” 

— Battle  Creek. 

“My  reading  problems  were  solved  with  the  addition  of  your  ROCHESTER  OCCUPA¬ 
TIONAL  READING  SERIES  in  my  classes.  Although  my  students  are  eighth  graders, 
their  reading  habits  were  on  a  much  lower  level.  Your  books  stimulated  them  to  correct 
their'  faults.” — Chicago. 

Write  for  Sample  Pages  Dept.  ED — 1  Place  your  name  on  the  list  for  mailings  on 
Supermarhrts. 


TEACHERS’  'REQUIRED'  READING: 

EDUCATION  iOOO  A.  D. 

r.ditcd  by  Clakence  W.  Hunnicutt 


“Here’s  a  book  to  buy.  It’s  written  by  well-known,  competent  people;  it’s  done  in  read¬ 
able  form;  it  covers  the  whole  field  of  elementary  education;  it  b  not  expensive;  and  i^s  a 
book  which  won’t  go  out  of  date — at  least  not  until  2000  A.D.,  and  how  many  of  us  will 

still  be  active  then” — National  Elementary  Principal.  A 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  probable  direction  of  tomorrow’s 
education  systems. 

Attractive  paper  cover  266  pp.  $3.00 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

BREWSTER  HOUSE-Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 
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Moreover,  by  appropriate  planning, 
teachers  are  able  to  give  children  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  share  their  recent  reading 
with  the  group.  Sometimes  this  is  done 
orally,  through  children  reading  favor¬ 
ite  selections,  or  commenting  on  a  book, 
or  interviewing  another  child  about  a 
book  that  both  have  read.  Other  times, 
written  communication  serves  a  similar 
end:  a  bulletin  board  for  posting  sug¬ 
gestions  of  books  recommended  for  other 
children  to  read;  signs  and  posters  “sell¬ 
ing”  favorite  books;  and  critical  com¬ 
mentaries  available  for  other  children 
to  read  as  clues  to  their  own  book  selec¬ 
tion.  There  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
children’s  writing  experiences  aimed  at 
acquainting  others  with  what  they  might 
choose  to  read. 

Whatever  forms  the  extension  of  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  may  take,  the  basic  idea 
back  of  the  use  of  any  device  is  that 
when  children  are  regularly  and  well- 
informed  about  available  books,  there 
are  greater  possibilities  that  a  child  and 
a  book  will  be  found  together. 

We  can  have  available  a  balanced  col¬ 
lection  of  literature.  Every  reader,  of 
course,  is  an  individual  reader — indi¬ 
vidual  in  reading  competence,  in  taste, 
in  purpose  for  reading.  This  fact  implies 
the  need  for  providing  a  great  variety 
of  reading  matter  if  every  child  is  to  get 
the  right  book  for  him.  There  will  be 
children  who,  having  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  been  convinced  that  they  cannot 
read  well,  will  choose  easy  books — 
books  with  familiar  content,  large  type, 
wide  margins,  pages  that  “turn  fast.” 
There  will  be  children  with  quite  special 
interests — horses,  transportation,  biog¬ 
raphy,  space  travel,  electronics,  myster¬ 
ies.  Still  other  children,  though  a 
minority',  will  read  the  unusual,  the 
precious  book — the  book  that  in  content, 
or  emphasis,  or  style  calls  for  marked 


reading  strengths  in  skill  and  in  taste. 
While  other  types  of  readers  might  be 
mentioned,  here  is  clear  enough  indica¬ 
tion,  it  would  seem,  that  teachers  need 
to  scrutinize  their  situations  astutely  to 
see  that  there  are  several  books  available 
which  will  appeal  to  each  child.  Thus 
the  child  is  assured  the  chance  to  get 
together  with  material  from  which  he 
can  get  both  meanings  and  be  delighted 
in  mind  and  spirit. 

Moreover,  we  do  well  to  see  that  book 
collections  for  the  children  whom  we 
teach  are  not  static — that  there  are 
enough  changes  in  the  book  collection 
from  time  to  time  so  that  the  child  keeps 
watching  for  the  appearance  of  a  new 
book  friend. 

In  schools  which,  happily,  have  a 
good  school  library,  the  co-operative 
teamwork  of  the  school  librarian  and 
the  classroom  teacher  can  be  a  great 
asset  in  assuring  every  child  the  right 
to  have  just  the  book  that  pleases  him  at 
this  moment  in  his  life.  When  teacher 
and  librarian  work  together  in  the  li¬ 
brary  and  in  the  classroom,  children  can 
have  hvo  experts  helping  them  find  the 
books  from  which  they  will  make  their 
own  selections. 

We  can  use  multi-sensory  resourees 
concomitantly.  Literature  of  the  printed 
page  can  be  effectually  complemented  by 
literature  in  other  forms — films,  film¬ 
strips,  radio  and  television  programs, 
recordings,  children’s  theater  produc¬ 
tions,  and  the  like.  Thes  ,  too,  have  a 
literary  bearing.  They  are,  in  and  of 
themselves,  art  forms.  That  these  art 
forms  sometimes  are  in  bad  taste  or 
cheap  in  content  is  another  matter,  does 
not  deny  them  as  media  for  aesthetic 
fulfillment. 

We  who  teach  will  do  well  to  provide 
children  with  those  movies  and  other 
appropriate  multi-sensory  experiences 
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that  augment  the  appreciation  and  en¬ 
joyment  derived  from  the  printed  word. 
Sometimes  these  multi-sensory  resources 
will  best  serve  as  preparation  for  read¬ 
ing  experiences.  Sometimes  they  will  tell 
the  same  plot  or  ideas  that  a  book  has 
already  told  in  words,  but,  by  employ¬ 
ing  a  different  medium  of  expression, 
will  heighten  or  amplify  or  in  some  way 
give  new  dimensions  to  the  reading  that 
has  been  done. 

The  teacher  who  is  clear  about  the 
inter-related  use  of  literary  resources 
will  keep  alert  to  the  potentials  of  vari¬ 
ous  graphic  media  for  providing  boys 
and  girls  with  their  literature  in  various 
forms  as  well  as  in  various  contents,  to 
the  end  that  children  develop  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  various  ways  of  information¬ 
giving  and  story-telling,  and,  we  hope, 
in  discriminative  taste. 

Wc  can  encourage  children's  creative 
responses  to  literature.  When  children 
have  had  a  thoroughly  satisfying  experi¬ 
ence  with  literature,  they  frequently 
wish  to  preserve  the  experience  by  trans¬ 
lating  it  into  another  art  form  and  by 
sharing  it  with  others.  Sometimes  this 
is  achieved  through  other  forms  of  verb¬ 
alization — interpretative  oral  reading, 
reporting,  dramatization,  choral  reading, 
or  original  stories  and  poems.  Sometimes 
the  most  vivid  experiences  and  impres¬ 
sions  from  the  reading  are  caught  in 
color  and  line — in  pictures,  dioramas, 
roller  movies.  Sometimes  they  are  in¬ 
terpreted  in  mass — in  kinds  of  sculp¬ 
turing  appropriate  to  children.  Whatever 
experiences  are  thus  preserved,  they 
should  be  self-selected  by  the  reader, 
and  put  into  that  form  which  is  mean¬ 
ingful  and  satisfying  to  him.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  many  times  when  the  burn¬ 
ing  memory  or  picture  in  the  mind  will 
be  enough — an  invisible  product  but 
nonetheless  a  truly  significant  one. 


The  teacher  can  encourage  children 
in  their  creative  responses  to  literature 
by  making  this  a  choice  of  activity,  by 
making  available  time  and  materials  for 
creating,  by  displaying  and  sharing  the 
products.  The  teacher’s  enthusiasm  for 
children’s  creative  endeavors  thus  de¬ 
veloped  will  surely  be  a  worthy  stimu¬ 
lant  to  this  means  of  preserving  one’s 
best  moments  in  reading.  Relatedness  in 
new  forms  adds  one  kind  of  significant 
depth  dimension  to  the  response  made 
to  the  verbal  symbols.  The  creative 
products  thus  developed  become  a  testa¬ 
ment  to  the  joys  of  reading. 

We  can  relate  literature  to  other 
school  experiences.  Since  literature  ex¬ 
plores  and  illumines  life,  it  will,  of 
course,  deal  with  content  that  is  inti¬ 
mately  related  to  curriculum  content  in 
various  areas.  In  the  social  studies,  there 
is  abundance  in  fiction  and  information¬ 
al  writing,  and  some  poetry,  that  relates 
to  what  is  being  studied.  Whether  the 
focus  of  the  content  is  chiefly  geographi¬ 
cal,  historical,  or  social  problem,  there 
will  be  literature  that  can  contribute  to 
children’s  insights  about  time,  place, 
and  conditions.  In  science  there  is  a 
growing  body  of  informational  books  and 
fiction  that  extends  children’s  scientific 
knowledge  and  thinking.  So  too,  in 
mathematics,  in  language,  in  the  arts, 
many  books  can  be  had  for  extending 
and  refining  the  general  education  and 
the  special  interests  of  boys  and  girls. 

The  teacher  who  sees  that  literature 
can  be  an  effectual  means  of  deepening 
children’s  comprehension  of  this  world 
and  its  manifold  activities,  of  man’s 
searchings  and  accomplishments,  of 
man’s  accumulation  and  use  of  knowl¬ 
edge  will  add  a  significant  dimension  to 
children’s  learnings.  Such  a  teacher 
will  make  provisions  for  using  literature 
as  a  pertinent  resource  in  the  various 
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contents  that  make  up  the  school  ex¬ 
perience.  He  will  be  contributing  simul¬ 
taneously  to  the  child  through  the  en¬ 
richment  of  the  curriculum  content  and 
the  dehght  in  knowing  through  reading. 

We  can  evaluate  individual  growth 
in  reading  preferences  and  directions. 
If  we  beheve  that  one  satisfying  reading 
experience  leads  toward  another,  then 
any  one  book  is  significant,  experiential- 
ly,  in  and  of  itself.  But  it  is  also  to 
be  viewed  in  the  directional  stream  of 
what  has  come  before  and  what  comes 
after.  In  other  words,  we  who  teach 
need  to  get  perspective  on  the  total  de¬ 
signing  of  each  child’s  developing  self- 
selected  reading  pattern.  To  help  a  child 
select  each  book  is  desirable,  to  be  sure, 
but  to  help  a  child  get  what  he  wants 
to  read  in  what  may  be  a  rather  subtle 
sequence  from  one  book  to  the  next  is 
equally  important. 

This  self-selection  on  the  part  of  the 
child  and  guidance  in  selection  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  implies  evaluation. 
Some  of  the  selection  considerations  re¬ 
late  to  quantity  of  reading:  How  much 
is  this  child  reading?  Is  this  amount  too 
little  or  too  much?  Is  the  quantity  of 
reading  in  any  way  related  to  the  depth 
of  the  content  of  his  book  selections? 
Is  he  pacing  the  amount  of  independent 
reading  effectually? 

Another  consideration  relates  to  type 
of  content.  Is  this  child  getting  varied 
ideas  from  his  reading,  though,  on  the 
surface,  he  may  seem  to  be  reading  con¬ 
tinuously  on  the  same  topic?  Does  this 
particular  content  seem  to  be  contribut¬ 
ing  positively  to  developing  his  taste  in 
reading?  Does  this  content,  in  some  way, 
seem  to  extend  this  child’s  growing 


edges  of  learning,  his  exploration  of 
meanings  of  life  and  fiving? 

In  helping  a  child  in  his  self-selection 
of  what  to  read  next,  we  need  also  to  be 
somewhat  aware  of  the  child’s  bases  for 
book  choices.  What  does  the  child  seem 
to  be  seeking  in  his  reading?  What  tech¬ 
niques  does  he  use  for  making  his 
choices — samphng  techniques,  that  is? 
Why  does  he  not  finish  reading  some 
books? 

When  we  teachers  evaluatively  ap¬ 
proach  our  assistance  to  children  in  their 
book  selection,  we  are  preparing  our¬ 
selves  not  only  to  be  of  greatest  help  to 
each  individual  child,  but,  simultan¬ 
eously,  we  are  getting  our  directions  for 
reading  to  the  group,  for  introducing 
new  books,  for  suggesting  things  to  in¬ 
dividuals  that  they  might  do  creatively 
in  relation  to  their  reading,  and  the  like. 
Through  evaluation  we  are  planning  for 
further  experiences  with  literature  both 
individually  and  collectively  in  our  own 
classroom. 

Since  the  literature  for  children  is 
here  in  great  quantity,  variety,  and 
beauty,  and  since  American  children  in 
tremendous  numbers  can  and  do  read, 
we  who  teach  need  to  gear  our  practices 
to  keeping  the  turnpikes  to  further  read¬ 
ing  always  open.  By  our  practices  we 
either  give  children  the  green  light,  the 
red  light,  or  amber.  We  note  the  curves, 
and  bumps,  and  highway  repairs.  We 
provide  light  refreshment  and  nourish¬ 
ing  diet,  as  the  need  arises.  And,  at  the 
end  of  travel  together,  the  child  collects 
the  fare — in  bright  coins  of  fond  mem¬ 
ories,  heightened  sensitivity,  significant 
insights  and  perceptions,  and  faith  in 
reading. 


My  Friend  Paula 

By  WALTER  B.  BARBE 
University  of  Chattanoogfi 


ONCE  in  every  teacher’s  life  there  one  who  is  nominally  in  charge  of  the 
comes  a  child  who  stands  out  Reading  Center,  1  stepped  forward.  Be- 
from  all  the  others.  For  some  this  ing  unaccustomed  to  such  a  bold  ap- 
child  comes  early  in  their  teaching  proach  1  was,  to  say  the  least,  taken 
career;  for  others,  the  child  does  not  back.  At  this  point,  1  noticed  for  the 
come  for  many  years.  But  as  certainly  first  time  a  lady  and  another  child 
as  every  good  teacher  loves  to  teach,  about  Paula’s  age  standing  in  the  hall, 
some  one  child  will  stand  out.  Before  anyone  could  say  anything  more 

And  when  my  friends  ask  me  why  I  the  lady  began  explaining  that  the  little 
teach,  1  can  only  tell  them  about  the  boy  was  her  child  and  that  she  took 
child  whom  I  can  never  forget.  There  neither  any  blame  or  responsibility  for 
are  many*  children  I  will  never  forget,  this  outspoken  little  girl  who  stood  with 
but  above  all  these  stands  one  child.  I  her  hands  on  her  hips  and  her  feet 
shall  call  this  child  Paula  because  that  wide  apart  waiting  for  an  answer  to  her 
is  her  name.  It  would  somehow  take  question.  The  mother  of  the  boy,  being 
away  part  of  her  personality  if  I  were  somewhat  more  in  awe  of  a  “reading 
to  call  her  anything  else.  specialist”  than  Paula,  was  obviously 

I  work  in  a  reading  center,  where  we  quite  distressed.  Undoubtedly  realizing 
see  many  children  who  are  having  dif-  the  need  for  someone  to  say  something, 
ficulty  with  reading.  Some  of  them  Paula,  who  had  caused  this  dumb- 
want  to  learn,  others  don’t.  Some  of  founded  silence,  said,  “Before  I  go  any 
them  come  with  the  greatest  of  enthus-  further,  I  want  to  get  one  thing  straight, 
iasm,  for  this  is  their  opportunity  to  I’m  not  going  to  read  and  so  don’t  try 

learn;  others  come  because  they  must,  to  make  me.”  Since  I  knew  that  Paula 

expecting  nothing  but  more  of  the  same  was  fn  the  third  grade,  and  obviously 
type  of  thing  which  has  failed  them  in  would  not  have  been  sent  to  the  Read- 

the  past.  The  day  Paula  came  to  the  ing  Center  unless  she  had  some  reading 

Reading  Center  marked  the  beginning  problem,  the  light  began  to  dawn.  She 
of  a  new  period.  She  arrived,  not  to  did  not  know  how  to  read  and  was 

learn  from  us  but  to  teach  us.  And  oh  afraid  that  she  would  be  exposed.  With 

the  things  we  learned  that  day,  when  some  degree  of  complacency,  for  I  had 
Paula  came  our  way.  confronted  this  problem  before,  I  began 

With  clenched  fists  and  bowed  legs,  assuring  her  that  she  did  not  have  to 
Paula  stomped  into  the  Center.  Never  read  unless  she  wanted  to.  'This  was 
one  to  be  taken  back  by  a  new  situation,  the  last  complacency  that  I  was  ever  to 

even  at  the  age  of  eight,  Paula  had  feel  around  Paula  for  what  should  have 

learned  a  technique  for  disarming  worked  never  did  and  what  worked  with 

people.  "I  wanna  see  the  man  who  owns  other  children  was  certain  to  fail  with 
this  place!”  she  demanded.  Being  the  Paula. 
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The  approach  that  "you  don’t  have 
to  read  unless  you  want  to,"  usually 
works  after  the  child  feels  secure  in  the 
Reading  Center.  He  is  usually  quite 
willing  to  attempt  some  short  reading 
paragraph.  Paula,  being  somewhat 
skeptical  of  an  adult’s  promise,  reminded 
me  many  times  that  morning  that  I  had 
told  her  that  she  did  not  have  to  read. 
She  seemed  almost  to  delight  in  the 
fact  that  she  had  control  over  me  be¬ 
cause  obviously  everything  I  was  doing 
was  attempting  to  lead  her  into  the  de¬ 
sire  for  reading.  It  became  almost  a 
game,  and  one  in  which  I  was  a  com¬ 
plete  loser.  Paula  did  not  make  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  read  for  me  for  three  visits, 
but  on  the  fourth  visit  she  admitted 
that  she  could  not  read  and  so  there 
was  no  reason  to  try. 

In  getting  acquainted  with  Paula,  I 
asked  her  if  she  liked  to  read  and  she 
replied,  "I  would  if  I  knew  how.”  And 
the  only  answer  which  I  could  think  of 
was,  "who  wouldn’t." 

In  Paula’s  first  visit  she  was  adminis- 
istered  an  individual  intelligence  test. 
Test  results  at  school  in  the  first  grade 
had  indicated  that  Paula  was  about 
average  in  ability',  but  retesting  later 
seemed  to  indicate  low  average  mental 
abilitv.  Paula  had  lots  of  fun  with  the 
individual  intelligence  test.  She  defined 
the  word  "conquer”  as  “hit  her  on  the 
head”  and  said  that  if  she  were  to  find 
a  child  who  was  lost  from  its  parents 
that  she  would  take  it  home  and  raise 
it.  She  was  aware  that  these  answers 
were  not  correct,  but  she  seemed  to  en¬ 
joy  being  different.  She  said  that  she 
had  been  told  enough  times  how  differ¬ 
ent  she  was  and  she  didn’t  reallv  care 
because  she  didn’t  want  to  be  like  the 
others.  But  even  in  spite  of  all  of  Paula’s 
fooling  around,  she  still  scored  in  the 
superior  range  of  intelligence.  When 
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confronted  with  the  tests  results,  she 
rephed,  “Don’t  waste  your  time  telling 
me,  I  never  thought  I  was  dumb.  You 
had  better  tell  some  of  those  other  teach¬ 
ers.”  Something  seemed  to  click  about 
this  time  and  1  knew  that  Paula  and  I 
were  going  to  get  along  alright.  I  did 
not  know  what  could  be  done  next,  but 
I  knew  that  something  could  be  done. 

I  knew  that  the  referral  which  said 
that  Paula  was  a  “non-reader”  was 
wrong,  for  to  be  a  non-reader  means 
that  the  child  will  never  be  able  to  read. 
Then  and  there  I  said,  “This  is  the  child 
I  am  going  to  help.” 

Getting  to  know  Paula  was  a  form  of 
self-therapy.  She  asked  far  more  ques¬ 
tions  about  me  than  I  did  about  her.  I 
wondered  sometimes  just  who  was  in¬ 
terviewing  whom.  But  I  decided  that 
this  was  alright,  for  here  was  a  child 
who  was  getting  what  she  apparently 
needed  most — the  complete  attention  of 
someone  who  was  interested  in  her. 
Paula  was  not  a  pretty  little  girl,  but 
with  her  straight  hair  and  bangs  which 
seemed  to  frame  her  plump  little  face 
like  a  picture  window,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  about  her  that  was  very  attractive. 
The  better  I  came  to  know  Paula,  the 
more  certain  I  was  that  here  was  really 
a  beautiful  child.  But  then,  I  find  this 
to  be  true  not  just  with  children  but 
with  adults  also.  The  more  I  know  about 
a  person  and  understand  his  problems, 
the  better  I  like  him. 

The  day  finally  arrived  when  Paula 
was  to  come  to  the  Reading  Center  for 
her  first  lesson.  And  what  a  day  it  was 
— summertime,  blazing  hot  sun,  and 
above  all  else,  five  squirming  little  boys 
in  the  class.  It  took  less  than  five  min¬ 
utes  that  first  day  to  find  who  was  the 
toughest  child  in  the  bunch.  Paula  won. 

As  all  teachers  know,  in  everv  group 
of  children  there  is  a  leader.  To  fail  in 
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reaching  this  child  is  a  certainty  of 
failure  with  the  other  children.  To  sue- 
ceed  with  the  child  opens  an  avenue 
toward  easy  success  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  children.  Had  1  been  wiser,  I 
would  never  risked  the  other  five  chil¬ 
dren  with  such  a  problem  case  as  Paula. 

Consistency  has  always  been  the  dom¬ 
inant  thing  in  my  thinking  as  the  major 
requirement  for  a  good  teacher.  But 
with  this  consistency,  flexibihty  was,  I 
thought,  also  necessary.  In  less  than  two 
minutes  I  knew  that  my  usual  methods 
were  not  going  to  work.  The  seven  of 
us  sat  down  and  drew  up  the  rules  by 
which  we  would  abide.  It  was  my  de¬ 
sire  to  use  a  positive  approach  and  say 
such  things  as  “everyone  will  do  his  best” 
and  the  like.  Paula  put  a  stop  to  this. 
“If  we’ve  got  to  do  them,  then  they’ve 
got  to  say  either  ‘don’t”  or  ‘no’  and  so, 
the  rules  of  our  class  came  out  as  these; 

1 .  no  loafing 

2.  no  interrupting  one  and  another 

3.  no  leaving  the  room  during  the 
reading  lesson 

The  first  two  rules  were  really  theirs, 
the  third  one  was  mine.  The  next  step 
was  to  make  these  children  understand 
the  rules  were  not  to  be  broken.  After 
thirty  requests  for  a  drink  of  water  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  lesson,  on  a  blistering  hot 
summer  day,  I  began  to  wonder  if  I  were 
not  being  too  rigid.  I  had  never  before 
been  so  thirsty,  but  kept  thinking  that 
if  she  would  not  remind  me  of  it  I 
might  make  it  to  the  end  of  the  period 
myself.  We  survived  the  first  lesson,  but 
there  can  be  little  compliment  paid  to 
the  teaching  that  went  on. 

We  quickly  learned  that  Paula’s  defi¬ 
nition  of  loafing  and  my  definition  of 
loafing  were  quite  different.  But  since 
I  was  the  teacher,  and  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son  in  Paula’s  understanding,  the  rules 
were  to  be  interpreted  by  me.  Her  de¬ 


mands  for  her  “rights,”  in  a  vote  by  the 
other  children  were  quickly  squelched 
by  me.  1  already  knew  who  would  win 
in  any  such  a  vote. 

The  next  day  Paula  dehghted  her 
five  httle  boy  friends  by  coming  into  the 
classroom  through  the  window.  The 
window,  some  ten  feet  above  the  yard, 
required  a  scahng  maneuver  which  only 
an  agile  child  could  have  accomplished. 
Seeing  my  look  of  disapproval,  amid  the 
joyful  glee  of  the  other  children,  Paula 
said,  “There  is  no  rule  against  coming  in 
the  window.”  I  knew  then  where  the 
battle  line  had  been  drawn.  She  was 
willing  to  abide  by  my  rules,  the  three 
which  we  had  established  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  but  no  more  were  to  be  added.  Be¬ 
ing  unable  to  forsee  anything  other  than 
entering  through  the  window,  which  I 
supposed  I  could  get  used  to  if  I  had  to, 

I  went  along  with  this  unorthodox  en¬ 
tree. 

From  then  on,  each  day  Paula  had 
another  thing  to  pull  on  me  which  was 
not  governed  by  the  rules.  She  wore 
shorts,  a  hat,  chewed  gum  (which  I 
found  particularly  objectionable  but 
which  she  reminded  us  was  not  “covered 
in  the  rules”),  parked  her  bicycle  in 
the  hall  outside  the  classroom  and  „ 
brought  a  cup  of  water  to  the  door  of 
the  classroom  to  be  gulped  down  the 
second  the  class  was  to  begin.  But  when 
Paula  discovered  that  she  could  do  these 
things  providing  she  still  abided  by  the 
three  rules  the  group  had  set,  she  settled 
down  into  what  resembled  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school  pupil.  She  never  confessed 
that  these  three  rules  were  the  first 
three  that  she  had  ever  obeyed.  She 
said  that  it  was  a  lot  more  fun  to  think 
of  ways  to  get  around  the  rules  than  it 
was  to  do  what  they  said. 

Beginning  with  a  basic  sight  word 
vocabulary,  Paula  demonstrated  a  re- 
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markable  ability  for  learning.  She  was 
rather  fast  at  memorization  and  when 
she  discovered  she  was  really  better  at 
it  than  the  five  boys,  she  developed  a 
sort  of  pride  at  being  able  to  learn  faster 
than  they  did. 

Paula’s  greatest  difficulty  was  remain¬ 
ing  in  her  seat.  Only  one  method,  not 
found  in  the  usual  educational  textbook, 
worked.  In  an  affectionate  manner,  I 
left  my  hand  on  Paula’s  shoulder  at  all 
times.  When  the  pressure  began  to  be 
a  little  stronger  coming  up,  I  placed  a 
little  more  pressure  going  down.  The 
balance  of  the  two  kept  Paula  some¬ 
where  near  the  seat  of  her  chair.  When 
she  began  giving  in  to  the  pressure  and 
sliding  closer  to  the  floor  it  became 
necessary  to  lift  my  hand  and  sometimes 
bring  her  with  me.  Whenever  the  atten¬ 
tion  was  too  far  away  from  Paula,  the 
pressure  on  my  hand  reminded  me  that 
she  was  still  with  us. 

Working  with  Paula  was  a  continuous 
series  of  trials  and  errors.  But  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  greatest  mistake  was  when 
we  came  upon  the  word  “any”.  "What 
does  it  mean?”,  asked  Paula.  Being 
somewhat  fluent,  I  talked  around  what 
it  might  mean.  I  used  an  example,  but 
I  could  never  quite  tell  Paula  what  “any” 
did  mean.  Paula  enjoyed  the  position  in 
which  she  had  placed  me,  but  finally 
relieved  me  by  saying,  “Oh  well,  then 
draw  me  a  picture  of  it.”  Of  course,  I 
was  unable  to  do  this.  Being  in  as  deep 
as  this,  I  should  have  known  to  quit. 
And  we  had  been  over  the  word  so  many 
times,  I  had  to  say  it.  “Paula,  if  it  is  the 
last  thing  I  ever  do.  I’m  going  to  teach 
you  to  read  this  word.”  To  this  day, 
some  five  years  later,  Paula  still  says 
when  she  comes  to  the  word  "any”, 
“there’s  that  word  that  even  the  man 
down  at  the  Reading  Center  couldn’t 
teach  me.” 
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Paula  actually  learned  so  rapidly  that 
she  was  able  to  help  some  of  the  boys 
in  the  class.  One  day,  a  little  boy 
having  such  difficulty  remembering  cer¬ 
tain  words  that  1  asked  Paula  to  take 
him  out  of  the  room  to  help  him.  This 
was  her  first  experience  at  being  a  teach¬ 
er.  She  left  with  great  pride.  When 
the  little  boy  came  back,  I  was  somewhat 
distressed  for  he  seemed  to  have  even 
more  difficulty'  than  before.  I  asked 
Paula  how  he  had  done  outside  of  the 
room  and  she  said  that  he  had  learned 
the  words.  I  was  completely  puzzled  un¬ 
til  I  discovered  that  the  little  boy  was 
constantly  making  the  same  errors  as  he 
read  the  story.  The  word  "boy”  was 
always  being  read  as  “Baby”  and  the 
word  “and”  was  being  read  as  “in”.  After 
thinking  this  over,  1  confronted  Paula 
with  it  before  the  class  the  next  day. 
She  readily  admitted  that  she  had  told 
the  boy  the  wrong  words.  When  I  asked 
her  why  she  had  done  this,  she  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  was  catching  on  too 
quickly  and  she  was  afraid  that  he 
would  get  to  be  better  than  she  was. 
Paula  had  been  too  good  a  teacher,  for 
the  child  forgot  every  word  that  I  told 
him  but  seemed  to  always  know  the  in¬ 
correct  words  that  Paula  had  told  him. 

Keeping  Paula’s  attention  on  the  les¬ 
son  was  quite  difficult.  To  do  this,  little 
tricks  were  necessary.  Since  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  completed  the  third  grade  and 
had  been  introduced  to  cursive  writing, 
they  objected  to  any  writing  on  the 
board  being  in  mauscript.  Being  of  the 
old  school  myself,  I  had  never  changed 
the  manner  in  which  I  wrote  the  letter 
“R”.  Paula  refused  to  read  any  word  in 
which  I  made  this  error.  She  said,  “It 
looks  too  much  like  the  letter  ‘n’.”  She 
was  so  indignant  about  this,  that  I  de¬ 
cided  to  put  it  to  some  use.  She  was 
given  the  assignment  of  correcting  me 
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anytime  when  I  made  my  “R”  incorrect¬ 
ly.  No  other  child  was  allowed  to  do 
this.  Whenever  her  attention  began  to 
wane,  1  would  sometimes  intentionally 
write  a  word  using  the  old-fashioned 
“R”.  Paula  soon  became  so  busy  watch¬ 
ing  for  the  letter  “R”  that  she  became 
somewhat  engrossed  in  the  lesson.  Al¬ 
most  in  spite  of  herself  she  began  to 
learn  to  read. 

Paula  rejected  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  stories  about  any  httle  girl.  She 
wanted  to  read  about  little  boys  “Doing 
somethin”.  After  she  had  been  at  the 
Center  for  about  two  years,  she  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  read  a  few  pages  from  a 
novel  which  1  had  been  reading  and  she 
had  seen  on  my  desk.  It  was  about  a 
man  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
a  boat  alone.  The  first  page  had  many 
very  difficult  words  but  Paula  was  stum¬ 
bling  along  reading  silently  until  she 
came  to  one  sentence  and  then  she  be¬ 
gan  laughing  loudly.  I  said,  “What  on 
earth  are  you  laughing  about,  Paula? 
There  isn’t  anything  funny  in  that 
book."  “Oh,  yes,  there  is,”  she  said.  “I’m 
reading  about  biting  gals.  As  she  had 
been  learning  her  phonic  rules,  she  had 
only  to  be  reminded  about  the  in^ence 
of  the  final  “e”  on  a  word,  and  it’s  effect 
on  the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel. 
She  was  then  able  to  read  the  word  as 
"gale”  but,  as  she  said,  "It  isn’t  nearly 
so  funny  that  way.” 

When  Paula  was  fairly  well  along  in 
reading  ability,  she  went  with  me  to 
speak  before  one  of  the  teachers  meet¬ 
ings.  As  I  was  wearing  a  lapel  micro¬ 
phone,  in  order  that  Paula’s  and  my  con¬ 
versation  could  be  heard  by  the  audi¬ 
ence,  it  was  not  necessary  for  either  of 
us  to  speak  loudly.  Before  we  were  in¬ 
troduced  a  man  announced  from  the 
front  of  the  platform  the  menu  for 
lunch  that  day.  Paula  leaned  over  to¬ 


ward  me  and,  placing  her  hand  over 
her  mouth,  whispered  into  the  mike, 

‘  riiey  don’t  have  one  thing  1  hke”.  This 
was  so  much  the  opinion  of  the  entire 
audience  that  they  were  overcome  with 
laughter  by  the  time  we  were  finally  in¬ 
troduced.  Needless  to  say,  the  meeting 
was  highly  entertaining.  Paula  was  truly 
a  showwoman  and  enjoyed  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  she  was  able  to  get. 

During  the  question  and  answer  per¬ 
iod,  a  teacher  asked  how  to  keep  chil¬ 
dren  from  knowing  what  group  they  are 
in.  Paula,  who  was  sitting  on  the  stage 
came  forward  and  said,  “Let  me  answer 
that.”  She  said,  "Well,  you  have  four 
groups.  You  have  a  smart  group,  an  av¬ 
erage  group,  a  dumb  group,  and  a  very 
dumb  group.”  To  the  next  question, 
"And  what  group  are  you  in,  Paula?” 
She  quickly  replied,  "Are  there  any 
more  questions?” 

After  about  two  and  a  half  years  of 
work  with  Paula,  seeing  her  twice  a 
week  during  the  year  and  five  days  a 
week  for  one  month  each  summer, 
Paula  had  at  last  arrived  at  the  point 
where  she  was  close  to  the  reading  lev¬ 
el  of  the  other  children  in  the  classroom. 
Feeling  very  proud  when  Paula  came  to 
the  Reading  Center  for  her  last  lesson, 
I  asked  her  if  she  were  not  very  pleased 
with  herself.  In  a  very  off-handed  man¬ 
ner,  she  replied,  "I  could  have  done  it 
all  the  time  if  I  had  wanted  to.”  My 
only  reply  to  this  was,  "I  only  wish  that 
you  had  wanted  to  sooner.”  She  was  so 
right  in  her  answer,  but  it  took  so  long 
to  build  the  desire. 

Then  I  did  not  see  Paula  for  a  while, 
although  I  did  hear  favorable  reports 
on  her  progress  from  time  to  time.  But 
her  name  came  up  quite  forcefully  at  a 
poster  contest.  The  Reading  Center  was 
having  a  book  fair  and  each  school  was 
invited  to  submit  posters.  There,  on  the 
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target  sheet  of  paper,  was  Paula’s  entry. 
It  was  a  picture  of  a  bookshelf  filled 
with  hundreds  of  books,  painstakingly 
drawn  by  hand.  While  1  was  not  one 
of  the  judges,  I  exerted  that  influence 
which  teachers  use  so  often  on  the 
children  and  Paula  received  a  prize. 
Since  I  was  the  one  who  had  exerted 
the  influence,  I  was  given  the  privilege 
of  delivering  the  prize  of  a  book  to  her 
at  her  school.  Arriving  at  lunch  tune, 
I  went  up  to  find  her.  Finally  I  heard  a 


voice  say  “Hi”  and  I  knew  that  she  had 
found  me  first.  When  everyone  was 
quiet  she  stormed  over  to  where  I  was 
and  said,  “Come  over  here,  I  want  you 
to  meet  someone.”  It  was  her  teacher 
that  she  was  taking  me  to  and  she  said, 
“Miss  Brown,  I  want  you  to  meet  my 
friend,  the  man  who  taught  me  how  to 
read.” 

Then  and  there  I  knew  it  was  all 
worthwhile  and  I  was  ready  to  go  back 
to  work  with  another  Paula. 
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every  school  and  college  library.  Now  edited 
these  past  few  years  by  Louis  Kronenberger, 
it  is  an  indispensable  handbook  of  the  con¬ 
temporary.  Among  the  plays  included  this 
year  are  Terence  Rattigan’s  Separate  Tables, 
O’Neill’s  Long  Day's  Journey  into  Night, 
Laurent’s  A  Clearing  in  the  Woods,  Anouilh’s 
The  Waltz  of  the  Toreadors,  William’s  Or¬ 
pheus  Descending,  and  Greene’s  The  Potting 
Shed.  'There  are,  of  course,  the  usual  statis- 
tks  that  make  this  volume  such  a  valuable 
handbook. — William  P.  Sears 


What  /i  Poetry? 

By  ANN  ESS  MORROW 
Pontiac  High  School 
Pontiac,  Michigan 

<  <  T  T  T  HAT  IS  POETRY,  Miss  hair  that  she  wished  momentarily  were 
W  Rogers?”  And  Tommy  waits  straight. 

to  hear.  The  other  children,  She  cannot  tell  Tom  truthfully  that 
too,  wear  eyes  with  question-marks.  poetry  is  that  which  rimes  or  which  has 

definite  form  and  regular  movement.  So 
Concepts  Varied  much  of  it  does  not.  In  free  verse,  too, 

"Why,  Tom,  there  isn’t  just  one  its  structured  formlessness  is  form  itself, 

answer,”  Miss  Rogers  smiles,  “the  way  So  may  be  she  had  better  tell  him  more 

there  is  for  2  plus  2.  There  are  as  many  concerning  qualities  of  poetry  than  what 
definitions  as  there  are  boys  and  girls  is  meant  by  it. 

who  ask.  And  all  of  them  are  right,  yet  "Well,  it  doesn’t  have  one  meaning 

none  are  wholly  so.  We  only  know  that  only,  boys  and  girls,  to  which  we  say, 
there  are  elements  of  truth  in  all.”  ‘There — that  is  right.’  It’s  possible  it 

She  pauses  as  she  takes  a  breath  be-  has  as  many  meanings  as  there  are  folks 
fore  she  hurries  on,  for  definition  seems  who  read  it.  But  all  of  it,  when  written 
to  hold  a  quality  so  personal  that  oh-  skillfully,  can  waken  us  to  those  details 
jectivity  of  statement  is  not  easy  to  which  we  might  otherwise  never  notice, 
attain.  "Only  you  can  really  know  if  a  Like  walking  by  a  tree  each  day  and 
poem  holds  meaning  for  you.”  seeing  it  as  merely  that — a  tree  and  not 

“It  sure  don’t  mean  a  thing  to  me,”  a  house  or  car.  And  then  one  day,  when 
alleges  Bill,  who  wrestles  hard  with  senses  are  awakened  we  see  the  beauty 
prose.  in  its  sweeping  branches,  the  ruggedness 

“I  like  it!”  comes  from  Ruth  Marie,  of  bark  and  gnarl,  its  majesty,  and 
“It  makes  me  feel  all  fresh  the  way  I  blending  of  the  leaves  with  sunset  col- 
do  when  I  have  had  a  shower,  and  it  ors.  We  see  the  charm  of  old  words  used 
seems  to  give  me  brand  new  eyes  and  new  ways;  we  feel  the  glow  of  Sunday 
ears.”  words,  for  weekday  ones  get  worn  out 

The  teacher  smiles  understandingly  fast.  Words  that  please  are  magic,  for 
and  knows  with  Sandburg  in  bis  “Early  they  awaken  charm.” 

Moon"  that  if  she  tries  in  prose  to  say  “I  know,”  Henry  volunteers.  "A  poet 
what  poetry  is  like,  unconsciously  she’ll  doesn’t  like  to  use  a  word  that  every- 

end  by  answering  in  poetry.  At  times  body  uses.  Instead  of  says,  be  zasps  or 
like  this,  her  thoughts  are  always  leap-  murmurs.  Vivid  words  we  call  them, 
ing  out  in  waves  of  words,  it  seems,  in-  Didn’t  you  tell  us  that?” 
stead  of  merely  walking.  It  makes  her  “That’s  right,  Henry,”  Miss  Rogers 
think  of  when  she  was  a  little  girl  and  nods.  “Picture  words  are  just  like  pic- 
tried  in  vain  to  brush  the  curl  from  her  ture  windows,  aren’t  they?  You  peek 
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right  through  them  and  see  things  you 
couldn’t  have  if  blinds  were  tightly 
closed.” 

Emotional  Aspect  Significant 

"You  mean  a  poem’s  like  a  camera 
then?” 

“W^ell,  in  a  way,  yet  it  is  more  than 
that.  A  camera  that  functions  well  will 
give  an  image  of  a  bird,  but  poetry,  well 
written  makes  us  feel  a  certain  way 
about  that  bird.  We  seem  to  sense  that 
it  was  lonely  in  its  flight  or  guided 
utterly  by  God.  Or  perhaps  it  makes  us 
wish  that  we  had  wings  and  feathers, 
too,  so  we  could  fly  like  that.” 

“I  don’t  know  much  about  it,”  put 
in  Dave,  "but  I  sure  like  the  way  that 
sounds  come  out.”  And  strangely,  that 
is  true  of  many  of  us,  for  poetry,  like 
music,  can  communicate  although  one 
does  not  understand. 

"I  guess  ft’s  good  you’re  telling  us 
about  all  this,”  Mary  put  in  wisely.  "It 
helps  us  read  it  better  when  we  under¬ 
stand  about  it.” 

“Is  that  why  Peter  puts  a  rocking- 
chair  in  his?  Because  he  doesn’t  know 
what  makes  it  poetry,  and  so  he  simply 
lets  it  rock  and  roll?” 

“Peter  senses  how  it’s  put  together 
and  stresses  that,  instead  of  meaning,” 
explains  the  teacher. 

“I’m  glad  Miss  Rogers  knows  what  it’s 
about.  She  always  makes  me  feel  the 
way  I  bet  the  poet  felt  when  he  was 
writing  it,”  and  Alice  really  means  the 
tribute. 

“It  must  be  quite  a  bit  like  driving  a 
car,”  states  Ned,  who  cannot  wait  until 
he’s  old  enough  to  start.  “You’re  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  stop  at  every  block,  but  only 
when  the  traffic  light  is  there  and  tells 
you  to,  or  when  a  sien  commaiids.  And 
you  shouldn’t  stop  where  the  lines  do 
unless  a  comma  or  a  period  says  yes.” 
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“No  wonder  you  read  poetry  well! 
Ned’s  riglit.”  Miss  Rogers  tells  the  chil¬ 
dren.  "It’s  punctuation  marks  that  tell 
you  where  to  stop.” 

“1  think  it’s  hard  to  read  because  the 
words  are  in  a  different  order.”  Peter  is 
sincere. 

“That’s  why  you  have  to  understand 
it  first,”  the  teacher  states.  "Once  you 
take  the  sentences  apart  and  put  them 
in  their  natural  order  and  understand 
the  words  and  what  the  poet  means, 
then  you  can  read  them  well  when  you 
have  put  them  back.” 

“I  like  the  way  a  poem  matches 
sounds  and  meaning,”  Susan  volunteers. 
"When  something  is  described  as  big,  it 
ought  to  sound  that  way  when  people 
read.  They  mustn’t  ever  make  it  seem  as 
if  it  just  meant  tiny.” 

“1  know  something!”  Tom  is  glad  to 
share  his  secret.  “Words  can  sing,  like 
birds,”  he  vouches  stoutly.  “Sometimes 
when  Miss  Rogers  reads,  they  really 
make  a  chorus.” 

“Why,  thank  you,  Tom.  Would  you 
agree  then,  children,  that  poetry  is  much 
like  spoken  music?” 

’The  whole  class  nods  with  one  accord 
and  not  with  sleepiness. 

“If  you  were  boys  and  girls  with  long¬ 
er  legs  and  arms.  I’d  tell  you  poetry  is 
emotionalized  thought  expressed  artisti¬ 
cally.” 

At  this  the  children  all  wear  faces 
blank  as  paper  in  a  brand  new  tablet. 

“That  means  it’s  feeling  that  is  clever¬ 
ly  described  by  using  colorful  words  ef¬ 
fectively,”  Miss  Rogers  explains.  “And 
colorful  words  aren’t  merely  red  and 
blue  and  green.  'They’re  words  that  carry 
pictures.  Please  remember  that.” 

Artistic  Expression  Stressed 

'Thus  poetrv  becomes  a  revelation  of 
artistry  of  thought-expression.  Yet  con- 
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cepts  of  what  artistry  means  vary  like 
people  themselves.  To  some  it  represents 
a  subtlety  of  speech;  to  others,  it’s  per¬ 
fection  of  the  choice  of  words;  and  then 
again,  it  is  the  skillful  handling  of  the 
subject.  Truly  the  emotional  aspect,  sub¬ 
merged  in  prose  and  giving  way  to 
reason,  is  dominant  in  verse.  Realization 
of  this  fact  is  a  definite  step  toward  more 
expressive  reading. 

Anyone  of  us  who’s  able  and  who 
makes  the  effort  may  see  a  sunrise;  that 
is  factual  like  prose.  But  the  poet  sees 
it  as  the  starting  of  a  day  that  comes 
with  gleam  of  glory — a  day  that  is 
unique  and  soon  to  leave  forever.  Rec¬ 
ognition  of  this  fact  reveals  itself  ideally 
in  pitch  and  tone  and  reading  tempo. 
Then  lines  that  have  been  sleeping 
come  alive. 

Sordid  Also  Voiced 

But  poetry  does  not  always  stress 
with  Teasdale  in  her  "Barter”  mood  that 
Life  has  loveliness  to  sell, 
though  even  the  uncouth  and  the  un¬ 
seemly  can  be  blended  into  form  of 
harmony  and  beauty  when  language 
used  is  sensuous  with  images.  In  many 
cases,  under  guise  of  poetry,  the  sordid 
is  increased  in  ugliness,  however — 
almost  as  if  the  poet  seems  to  feel  an 
obligation  to  bring  out  into  the  open 
those  thoughts  we  constantly  inhibit  be¬ 
cause  they  are  indelicate  and  unrefined. 
Yet  these  same  writers  who,  the  censors 
say,  mistake  freedom  for  license,  would 
no  doubt  do  the  same  in  prose  if  prose 
became  their  vehicle. 

Common  Elements  Found  in 
Prose  and  Poetry 

"But  isn’t  poetry  a  lot  like  regular 
writing?”  Johnny  asks  Miss  Rogers,  who 
knows  indeed  the  elements  of  poetry  are 
found  in  prose. 


“Both  use  suggestion,”  Miss  Rogers 
smiles.  “That  means  the  writer  hints 
and  lets  us  guess  the  rest,  instead  of 
stating  facts  so  everything  is  told.” 

“We’re  not  so  sure  we  understand,” 
the  eyes  of  children  seem  to  say. 

"Well,  when  someone  has  been  talk¬ 
ing  angrily  and  then  it  says  she  turned 
away,  we  sense  perhaps  that  she  is  still 
upset — that  maybe  she  will  cry  or  grow 
more  angry  or  just  won’t  feel  like  doing 
anything  at  all.  And  yet  the  writer 
doesn’t  tell  us  that.  We  seem  to  know 
because  of  ways  we’ve  felt  ourselves  at 
times.  Imagination  helps  so,  too.” 

"I  see  now.”  Helen’s  words  come 
tumbling  out.  "It’s  like  saying,  ’Christ¬ 
mas  already?’  That  means  it  came  real 
fast,  the  way  the  fire-drill  did  we  had 
last  week.  And  things  come  fast  when 
people  have  a  lot  to  do.” 

"That’s  right,”  the  teacher  approves. 
"Both  kinds  of  writing  use  worthy 
thoughts  as  well — like  love  and  sadness 
and  pictures  of  people  and  nature  all 
done  in  colorful  words,  instead  of  paint. 
Some  pictures  come  in  fr^es,  you 
know,  and  others  in  paragraphs  and 
stanzas.” 

"Tell  us  more.  Miss  Rogers.” 

"Language  that  is  figurative  is  used 
in  both.  Now  that’s  a  big  word,  boys 
and  girls,  but  big  things  need  not  always 
frighten.  When  we  use  that  way  of 
speech,  we  say  that  one  thing’s  some¬ 
thing  that  we  simpiv  know  it’s  not,  and 
yet  it’s  not  a  lie  because  we  are  not 
trying  to  deceive — we  only  seek  to  make 
ideas  more  clear.  For  instance,  we  say 
Mary  is  an  angel  when  we  know  she 
has  no  wings.  But  what  we  want  the 
folks  to  know  is  that  she’s  ever  so  good. 

"And  often  words  rush  out  in  pretty 
patterns,  whether  one  deals  in  noetry 
or  prose.  Both  forms,  too,  have  balance 
that  children  who  wear  bigger  sizes  call 
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parallel  constructions.  Here’s  an  exam¬ 
ple  :  we  shall  either  take  a  swim  or  have 
a  movie  party.” 

Such  elements  as  these — the  use  of 
figurative  language,  the  rhythm  of  paral¬ 
lel  constructions,  the  patterning  of 
words — though  found  in  both,  reach 
higher  development  in  verse. 

"Something  else,  boys  and  girls.  Even 
though  the  things  we  sometimes  read 
haven’t  yet  happened  to  us,  they  are  so 
real  it  almost  seems  as  if  they  had.  That 
makes  it  more  fun,  too,  and  helps  us  in 
the  reading.” 

J 

Sound  A  Primary  Factor  in  Poetry 

Truly  in  this  ancient  form  of  writing, 
there  are  life  and  meaning  from  the 
breadth  of  its  appeal  to  individuals  who 
might  not  have  responded  were  there 
but  one  approach.  Thus  poetry  is  sound 
in  balanced  relation  to  other  sound,  the 
whole  a  patterned  euphony.  And  know¬ 


ing  that,  entails  the  obligation  of  doing 
justice  to  the  sounds  when  poetry  is 
read  aloud,  of  using  resonant  tones  and 
pleasing  pitch  and  of  adapting  rate  to 
listeners  and  to  what  is  being  read.  It 
certainly  is  true  that  just  as  there  are 
many  concepts  of  poetry  among  people, 
so  there  are  changing  concepts  in  the 
individual. 

Distinctions  Not  Always  Apparent 

Indeed,  no  Mason-Dixon  line  is 
drawn  in  literature  to  separate  the 
metered  black  from  white  that  is  prosaic. 
Sometimes  form  itself  is  no  criterion. 
Yet  within  it  is  a  tendency  toward  pat¬ 
terned  cadences  more  apparent  in  poetry 
than  prose.  Often,  too,  there  is  the 
gentle  shading  of  the  one  into  the  other 
— an  artistry  of  blending;  thus  often  we 
find  prose  that  is  poetic  and  poetry  that 
is  like  prose. 
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Shakespeake  :  Fkom  Richard  II  To 
Henry  V.  By  Derek  Traversi.  Stanford,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Stanford  University  Press.  19S7. 
$4.25. 

The  four  historical  plays  of  Shakespeare’s 
mature  period — Richard  the  Second;  Henry 
the  Fourth,  Part  I;  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part 
H;  and  Henry  the  Fifth — are  most  carefully 
analyzed  in  this  intelligent  commentary.  Mr. 
Traversi  has  achieved  a  high  reputation  as  a 
Shakespeare  scholar  and  his  earlier  work.  An 
Approach  to  Shakespeare,  has  been  widely 
acclaimed  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  present  work,  Mr.  Traversi  an¬ 
alyzes  the  dramatic  elements  in  the  four  plays 
and  points  out  the  unity  of  conception  which 
prevails  in  this  series  of  plays.  His  insights 
are  mature  and  his  presentation  makes  the 
book  intensely  interesting  reading. 

— ^William  P.  Sears 


The  Seven  Lively  Arts.  By  Gilbert 
Seldes.  N.  Y.  Sagamore  Press.  1957.  $4.95. 

It  was  back  in  1924  that  Gilbert  Seldes’ 
provocative  The  Seven  Lively  Arts  first  ap¬ 
peared.  'The  work  has  become  a  classic  and 
it  now  appears  in  a  revised  edition.  It  is  the 
same  incisive  book,  brought  up-to-date.  The 
work  marked  a  first  venture  in  serious  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  popular  arts  in  America.  Mr. 
Seldes  looks  into  the  comic  strips,  the  movies, 
musical  comedy,  vaudeville,  radio,  popular 
music,  and  the  dance.  'The  work  now,  as  in 
1924,  will  be  hailed  by  college  groups  and  de¬ 
nounced  by  those  who  feel  they  are  belittled 
by  its  irreverent  and  outspoken  jibes.  With 
all  his  caustic  and  unabashed  comment, 
Seldes  re-aifirms  his  faith  in  an  America 
which  is  developing  its  own  artistic  tradition. 

— William  P.  Sears 


An  Approach  to 

Beginning  Reading 

By  MARY  L.  GRAU 
Montgomery  County  Board  of  Education 
Rockville,  Maryland 


EETING  THE  NEEDS  of  fast 
learners  is  a  problem  that  con¬ 
tinually  arises  at  the  beginning 
reading  stage.  Many  children  enter  the 
first  grade  with  a  readiness  for  reading; 
some  can  identify  words  and  phrases; 
a  few  have  already  learned  to  read.  How 
can  these  children  be  guided  in  reading? 
Too  often  differentiating  the  instruction 
means  another  variety  of  the  same  ac¬ 
tivity.  Faster  moving  children  are  given 
more  exercises,  or  a  series  of  basal  read¬ 
ers  considered  more  difficult  and  must 
progress  through  the  pre-primers  and 
primers  in  sequential  order.  What  a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  those  children  who  are 
ready  to  read  but  must  wait  until  the 
teacher  has  provided  several  weeks  of 
activity  designed  to  develop  readiness. 
What  can  be  done  for  the  child  who  is 
ready  to  read? 

A  procedure  through  which  children 
are  provided  reading  experiences  has 
been  tried  by  several  first  grade  teachers. 

A  brief  account  of  this  procedure  is  giv¬ 
en  here. 

Which  children  are  ready  to  read? 

The  first  problem  is  to  identify  the 
rapid  learners  who  are  ready  to  read. 
Careful  observation  of  children  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  school  as  they  par¬ 
ticipate  in  various  school  activities  will 
reveal  to  the  teacher  many  unique  dif¬ 
ferences  among  them.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  reading  readiness  and  mental 
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maturity  tests  will  give  additional  data. 
The  able  learner,  ready  to  read,  will 
show  many  of  the  following  character¬ 
istics: 

I.  General  behavior  pattern 

a.  He  has  a  keen  curiosity  and 
is  not  satisfied  with  mere 
repetition. 

b.  He  shows  more  self  direction 
and  independence  in  working 
out  problems. 

c.  He  is  eager  to  go  beyond  the 
particular  lesson  activity  and 
desires  further  exploration  of 
the  problem. 

d.  He  generalizes  from  specific 
examples  to  a  principle  and 
thinks  more  abstractly.  Ex¬ 
amples  : 

"A  dog  helps  people.  Some¬ 
times  dogs  lead  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  sometimes  they  lis¬ 
ten  for  burglars.” 

"A  ball  is  a  kind  of  toy.  It 
is  round  and  is  made  of  rub- 
*  her.” 

e.  He  is  more  orginal  in  his  ideas 
and  is  more  creative.  Ex¬ 
amples: 

"We  had  a  new  baby  kitten. 
It  ran  away.  I  think  it  was 
looking  for  its  mother.” 
'The  baby  is  laughing  be¬ 
cause  the  dog  is  running 
away  from  the  ball.” 
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II.  Language  development 

a.  He  uses  a  larger  vocabulary 
more  appropriately. 

b.  He  can  express  ideas  more 
clearly  in  oral  language. 

c.  He  uses  a  greater  variety  of 
sentences. 

d.  He  can  express  ideas  in  se¬ 
quence. 

III.  Range  of  interests 

a.  He  is  interested  in  books  and 
asks  to  have  them  read: 

Flack,  Marjorie,  Ask  Mr. 

Bear,  New  York,  Macmil¬ 
lan,  1932. 

Graham,  Al,  Timothy  Turtle, 
New  York,  Viking,  1946. 
Newberry,  Clare,  Mittens, 
New  York,  Harper,  1936. 
Potter,  Beatrix,  Tale  of  Peter 
Rabitt,  New  York,  Warne, 
1914. 

McClosky,  Robert,  Blueber¬ 
ries  for  Sal,  New  York, 
Viking,  1948. 

Burton,  Virginia,  Mike  Milli¬ 
gan  and  His  Steam  Shovel, 
Boston,  Houghton,  1939. 
Flack,  Majorie,  Boats  on  the 
River,  New  York,  Viking, 
1946. 

Others 

b.  He  has  a  variety  of  interests 
in  his  environment. 

c.  He  persists  at  a  worthwhile 
activity  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

The  teacher  must  evaluate  carefully 
the  data  obtained  from  the  standardized 
tests  in  relation  to  all  data  gained 
through  observation.  A  plan  for  record¬ 
ing  data  regarding  each  child’s  ability 
should  be  accessible  to  each  teacher.  A 
usable  record  form  follows: 

'The  children  selected  for  reading  ac¬ 
tivities  have  a  readiness  score  indicating 
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no  delay;  an  IQ  of  1 30  or  above;  a  high 
rating  on  the  observation  list;  and  evi¬ 
dence  of  social  and  emotional  maturity. 

What  kind  of  program  is  provided? 

Since  the  children  are  fast  learners 
and  are  ready  to  read,  reading  experi¬ 
ences  with  books  of  worth  are  provided 
from  the  beginning.  The  library  table 
display  is  changed  to  show  books  re¬ 
lating  to  the  aspect  of  the  program 
being  developed  through  experiences 
and  activities  resulting  in  chart  records. 
Children  are  encouraged  to  select  the 
books  they  wish  to  have  read.  A  small 
group  of  children  reads  with  the  teach¬ 
er.  As  the  teacher  reads  a  story  to  the 
children,  they  follow  the  same  story  in 
their  own  books.  As  a  child  recognizes 
a  familiar  part,  he  may  read  a  line  or 
two.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  understand¬ 
ing  concepts,  the  content,  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  material.  Opportunity 
is  provided  for  children  to  respond  in 
some  way  to  the  material  through  activ¬ 
ities:  making  a  list  of  characters  in  the 
story;  identifying  the  sequence  of  events 
for  dramatization;  matching  the  name 
of  the  character  with  the  appropriate  ac¬ 
tion;  etc.  The  teacher  records  these  ideas 
on  the  board  and  children  read  them 
with  her  guidance.  Lists  of  familiar 
words  are  kept  for  each  child  and  these 
words  recognized  in  new  material  and 
used  in  experience  records  in  the  class¬ 
room  program. 

1.  Choosing  materials  with  which  to 
begin. 

A  variety  of  materials  is  pro¬ 
vided: 

a.  The  content  relates  to  the 
center  of  interest  that  the 
class  is  developing. 

b.  The  material  is  of  good  liter¬ 
ary  quality. 
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c.  Vocabulary  repetition  is  se¬ 
cured.  A  vocabulary  count  of 
the  material  used  is  import- 
^  'ant. 

d.  Experience  and  language  rec¬ 
ords  of  scjhool  activities  are 
used. 

e.  A  variety  of  books  is  selected. 
Basal  readers  make  an  import¬ 
ant  contribution  and  are  used 
with  the  other  texts  and  trade 
books. 

II.  Providing  an  appropriate  class¬ 
room  environment. 

A  rich  context  of  experience  is 
essential  to  stimulating  reading 
activities.  Books  are  attractively 
displayed  in  a  library  corner.  The 
bulletin  board  contains  aids  to 
classroom  activities.  Pictures  have 
appropriate  captions.  Experience 
charts  record  important  aspects 
of  planning  and  learning  through 
group  experiences.  Space  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  informal  reading  groups 
to  meet  with  the  teacher  and  to 
meet  independently. 

III.  Guiding  the  children’s  experi¬ 
ences. 

The  teacher’s  function  is  a 
positive  one  of  providing  an  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  children  may 
have  pleasant  and  successful  ex¬ 
periences  in  learning  to  read.  She 
is  a  guide  who  plans  activities 
and  experiences  that  enable  chil¬ 
dren  to  assume  responsibility: 
a.  Planning  for  use  of  a  variety 
of  materials. 

Undoubtedly  children  will 
be  working  with  a  heavier  vo¬ 
cabulary  load,  therefore  care 
must  be  taken  to  be  sure  that 
the  materials  supplement  each 
other.  An  experience  record 
may  be  developed  as  a  part  of 


an  activity  related  to  a  health 
program.  Stories  about  the 
same  health  aspect  may  be 
read  from  the  health  readers. 
Health  posters  may  supple¬ 
ment  the  content.  The  same 
vocabulary  is  used  in  the  word 
lists  being  developed. 

One  group  of  children  was  planning 
the  first  cafeteria  experience.  Among  the 
records  they  made  were: 


How  To  Get  A  Hot  Lunch  j 

1. 

Walk  in  line.  | 

2. 

Walk  quietly.  I 

3. 

Get  one  tray. 

4. 

Get  one  napkin. 

5. 

Get  one  spoon  and  one  fork. 

6. 

Carry  the  tray  with  two  hands. 

7. 

Go  to  your  desk  quietly. 

Lunch  At  School 
We  ate  lunch  at  school  today, 
j  Some  children  bought  hot  lunches. 

I  Some  children  brought  lunch  boxes. 

I  One  child  went  home. 

I  All  the  food  tasted  good. 

I  We  cleaned  the  desks  after  lunch.  | 
I  We  will  eat  at  school  every  day.  j 


These  charts  were  followed  by  the 
class  reading  from  books  containing 
stories  having  similar  content.  Stories 
selected  from  the  library  display  to  be 
read  by  the  teacher  were: 

“Lunch”,  pp.  44-49,  Being  Six,  Basic 
Health  and  Safety  Program,  Scott 
Foresman,  1957. 

“Milk  Every  Day”,  pp.  62-66,  Health 
and  Happy  Days,  Health  For  Bet¬ 
ter  Living,  Ginn,  1954. 
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“Lunch”,  p.  36,  All  Day  and  Every 
Day,  ABC  Health  Suies,  Ameri¬ 
can,  1954. 

"Time  To  Eat”,  pp.  48-50,  From 
Head  To  Toe,  Winston  Health 
Series,  Winston,  1954. 

Then  the  children  read  a  story: 

“Lunch  At  School”,  pp.  44-49,  My 
First  Health  Book,  Road  to  Health 
Series,  Laidlaw,  1954. 
h.  Guiding  the  reading  of  the 
story. 

When  the  material  to  be 
read  is  related  to  the  on-going 
activities  in  the  classroom,  the 
development  of  basic  concepts 
grows  out  of  direct  experi¬ 
ences.  The  purpose  for  read¬ 
ing  is  agreed  upon  as  the 
group  talks  about  the  pictures 
and  title,  and  the  relation  of 
the  material  to  the  class  ex¬ 
periences.  At  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  the  teacher  is  the  one 
who  reads  the  story  while  the 
children  listen  and  follow 
the  printed  material.  Empha¬ 
sis  is  placed  on  the  content 
and  organization  of  the  story 
for  intelligent  reading  is 
meaningful  reading.  Children 
are  aided  in  identifying  the 
message  conveyed  by  tbe  story 
material  but  rely  on  the  teach¬ 
er  for  accurate  identification 
of  words.  Organization  of 
ideas  and  interpretation  of 
meaning  are  stressed.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  guided  toward  activ¬ 
ities  that  help  them  gain 
meaning  from  what  is  read. 
These  activities  include  lis¬ 
tening  for  the  main  idea,  find¬ 
ing  ideas  which  tell  when, 
why,  how;  making  pictures 


which  tell  the  sequence  of 
the  story;  locating  similar 
ideas  in  different  material; 
predicting  outcomes;  select¬ 
ing  the  part  that  answers  a  j 

specific  question;  making  a  I 

simple  picture  dictionary;  and  J 

others. 

c.  Developing  the  child’s  respon- 
sibilty  for  reading. 

As  the  same  vocabulary  is 
used  in  many  situations  chil¬ 
dren  begin  to  identify  words 
and  phrases.  The  teacher  no 
longer  reads  to  them.  The 
goal  is  not  indejiendent  rec¬ 
ognition  of  every  word  but 
emphasis  on  a  selected  vo¬ 
cabulary  that  is  reused  in 
many  activities.  Children  are 
taught  to  work  out  new  words 
through  context  clues  and 
word  recognition  skills.  The 
teacher  helps  the  children  to 
become  independent  as  she 
provides  activities  to  help  de¬ 
velop  skills  needed  in  read¬ 
ing: 

1.  Using  context  clues. 

Associating  picture  clues 
with  words  when  mak¬ 
ing  a  picture  dictionary; 
when  associating  illus¬ 
trations  with  the  text  be¬ 
ing  read;  when  finding 
a  picture  of  a  lunch  and 
matching  the  sentence 
that  tells  about  a  lunch. 

Locating  and  reading  a 
sentence  on  a  chart  and 
finding  a  word  used  in 
the  picture  dictionary. 

Recognizing  a  word  that 
completes  a  sentence. 
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Recognizing  punctua¬ 
tion  marks  to  identify  a 
sentence. 

2.  Recognizing  a  basic 
sight  vocabulary. 

Making  a  picture  dic¬ 
tionary. 

One  first  grade  group 
was  working  on  getting 
acquainted  with  the 
school.  When  they  had 
developed  a  number  of 
experience  records  and 
read  stories  from  books 
they  started  a  picture 
dictionary  of  known 
words,  for  example: 


Words  We  Are  Using 


cat 

hats 

turtle 

coats 

patrol 

jack-o-lantem 

book 

up 

slide 

down 

big 

school 

little 

bus 

play 

work 

lunch 

fire 

Labeling  work  areas  and 
desks 

Another  class  group 
made  labels  for  supplies 
as  Paper,  Paint,  Paint 
Brushes,  etc.  The  chil¬ 
dren  played  games  to 
help  recognize  the  words 
and  matched  words  with 
the  labels  on  the  proper 
cabinet  or  shelf. 

Name  tags  for  desks 
were  made  and  recogni¬ 
tion  games  were  played. 


3.  Interpreting  meaning 
Reading  the  story  as  a 
whole  to  get  main  idea. 
Finding  the  sentence 
that  describes  a  charac¬ 
ter. 

Finding  the  sentence 
that  is  illustrated  in  the 
picture. 

Arranging  sentence 
strips  in  the  story  se¬ 
quence. 

Dramatizing  a  selection 
to  interpret  its  meaning. 
Illustrating  a  story  that 
has  been  read. 

4.  Using  phonetic  analysis 
Developing  auditory  dis¬ 
crimination 

Pairs  of  words  in  which 
some  of  the  pairs  start 
with  the  same  sound 
and  some  with  different 
sounds,  as  milk,  mother, 
etc.  are  pronounced. 
Children  signal  when 
words  start  with  the 
same  sound.  Children 
supply  other  words  start¬ 
ing  with  the  same 
sound. 

Groups  of  pictures  or 
miniatures  are  arranged 
on  a  table. 

Children  select  objects 
or  pictures  that  begin 
with  the  same  sound  as 
— candy,  cookie,  cake. 
A  group  of  pictures  are 
arranged  on  the  chalk¬ 
board  ledge. 

Children  make  up  a 
rhyme  and  then  find  the 
picture  that  the  rhyme 
tells  about. 
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Developing  visual  dis¬ 
crimination 

Children  are  guided  to 
find: 

words  that  begin  alike 
words  that  end  alike 
compare  new  with 
known  words 

Specific  needs  of  individuals  are  kept 
in  mind  and  help  given  whenever  and 
wherever  needed.  Children  are  soon 
held  responsible  for  reading  the  mater¬ 
ial  with  the  teacher’s  guidance.  Inde¬ 
pendant  reading  is  encouraged. 

d.  Providing  opportunity  for  in¬ 
dependent  activity. 

Provision  is  made  for  inde¬ 
pendent  activities  through 
which  children  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  the  vocabulary 
and  content  of  the  material 
read.  Opportunity  for  in¬ 
dependent  reading  also  is 
planned.  Such  activities  may 
include — 

1.  Dramatization  of  stories 
Ca)  Children  acting — 
planning  action  and 
portraying  charac¬ 
ters;  reading  the 
story. 

(b)  Making  puppets 

Making  stick  pup¬ 
pets;  using  available 
puppets 


(c)  Making  character 
doUs 

Making  characters 
and  simple  props  to 
use  in  retelling  the 
story. 

Cd)  Using  the  flannel 
board  to  retell  a 
story. 

2.  Graphic  representation  of 

material 

(a)  Drawing,  painting, 
chalking  pictures  of 
events  in  the  story, 
or  showing  story  in 
serial  form. 

(b)  Making  dioramas  or 
model. 

3.  Oral  presentation 

(a)  Retelling  a  story. 

(b)  Reading  the  story 
orally  to  share  with 
others. 

Summary 

The  fast  learner  is  stimulated  to  fol¬ 
low  his  bent  and  is  not  restricted  to  a 
formally  organized  series  of  activities. 
Provisions  for  the  characteristic  needs 
of  the  able  learner  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  teacher.  His  individual  needs,  his 
range  of  interests,  and  the  ability  to 
handle  more  complex  learning  situa¬ 
tions  must  be  recognized. 

Reading  experiences  with  actual 
books  is  an  important  aspect  of  a  differ¬ 
entiated  program. 
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Individualized  Reading* 

By  MAY  LAZAR 

Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
Board  of  Education,  City  of  New  York 


IT  IS  WELL  to  begin  a  discussion  on 
reading  by  defining  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  reading.  Reading  is  not 
a  simple  activity  that  can  be  defined  in 
a  few  words.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best 
definitions  and  one  on  which  Individ¬ 
ualized  Reading  may  well  be  based  has 
been  offered  by  Dr.  Edgar  Dale,  Ohio 
State  University,  in  his  News  Letter  of 
October  1954.  “Reading,  we  must  re¬ 
member,  is  a  process  of  getting  meaning 
from  the  printed  page  by  putting  mean¬ 
ing  into  the  printed  page.  Reading  taste 
and  ability  are  always  tethered  to  past 
experience.  But  reading  itself  is  one  way 
of  increasing  this  capital  fund  of  past 
experience.  Reading,  therefore,  must  be 
seen  as  more  than  saying  the  word, 
more  than  seeing  the  sentence  and  para¬ 
graphs.  Good  reading  is  the  way  a  per¬ 
son  brings  his  whole  life  to  bear  on 
the  new  ideas  which  he  finds  on  the 
printed  page.  It  is  reading  the  lines, 
reading  between  the  lines,  and  reading 
beyond  the  lines.” 

Reading  has  been  for  many  years  and 
still  is  perhaps  the  topic  most  frequently 
discussed  by  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
speciahsts.  The  development  of  effec¬ 
tive  reading  programs  has  probably  been 
studied  more  often  by  educational  re¬ 
search  workers  than  any  other  area.  In 
spite  of  this  emphasis,  we  do  not  yet 


seem  to  have  all  the  answers  because  we 
go  on  searching  for  the  “magic  formula” 
that  will  solve  all  reading  problems  for 
all  children. 

As  a  result  of  our  own  various  re¬ 
search  studies  through  the  years,  we  had 
realized  for  some  time  that,  while  the 
philosophy  concerning  reading  was  in 
consonance  with  the  newer  thoughts  on 
child  development  and  learning,  the 
practices  in  large  measure  were  not.  Too 
close  adherence  to  grade  level  standards 
and  the  use  of  graded  textbooks,  which 
assume  that  all  children  move  at  the 
same  pace,  prevented  our  practices  from 
being  as  forward-looking  as  our  ideas. 

We  began  to  question  the  slavish  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  basic  reader  systems. 
(The  “sober”  books  as  Josette  Frank^ 
caUs  them.)  There  was  strong  belief 
that  the  materials  would  do  the  teaching 
rather  than  the  teacher.  There  was  too 
much  confusion  between  methods  and 
materials;  between  methods  and  class 
organization.  There  was  also  too  much 
thinking  in  terms  of  mechanics  rather 
than  in  terms  of  objectives  and  values. 

We  began,  therefore,  to  “sharpen” 
our  thoughts  in  view  of  our  findings  and 
to  take  a  new  look  at  the  whole  program 
— the  place  of  reading  in  the  total  cur¬ 
riculum,  the  materials  and  methods 
used,  and  the  results  in  terms  of  larger 


'Based  on  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Second  Annual  Conference  of  the  International 
Reading  Association,  May  11,  1957,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City.  This  sperch  will  be 
printed  in  Reading  in  Action,  Proce^ings  of  the  1957  Conference  of  the  International  Read¬ 
ing  Association — New  York:  Scholastic  Magazine,  33  West  42  Street,  1957,  $2.00. 

1.  Frank  Josette.  "What  Are  Children  Reading  in  This  TV  Age?”  Child  Study,  34:3-7, 
Spring  1957. 
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values  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  skills 
alone.  In  short,  were  the  practices  and 
approaches  meeting  specifically  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  children? 
What  type  of  program  would  really 
“touch”  the  children  and  help  them  be¬ 
come  active  participants  in  the  learning 
situation?  What  type  of  program  would 
put  less  emphasis  on  the  “Reader”  (text¬ 
book)  and  more  on  the  reader  (the 
child)?  What  type  of  program  would 
make  them  want  to  read  and  love  to 
read? 

Our  behef  was  and  still  is  that  read¬ 
ing  is  a  thinking  process  and  not  a  skills 
gadget-collecting  procedure.  To  quote 
various  authorities,  this  same  idea  has 
been  referred  to  as:  "unrelated  bits  of 
brie — a — brae”;  all  children  progress 
together  bit  by  bit”;  "we  put  our  chil¬ 
dren  on  a  conveyor  belt  of  mechanics”; 
“we  think  of  the  teacher  as  a  technician 
with  a  multitude  of  tricks.” 

We  believe  that  reading  is  neither  a 
“subject”  nor  an  area  just  to  be  studied 
at  school.  It  is  a  "way  of  living”  and  can 
be  a  force  for  integrating  the  child’s  per¬ 
sonality.  We  believe  also  that  experiences 
and  relationships  are  closely  related  to 
reading  activities  and  that  reading  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  child’s  full  life.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  believe  that  the  skills  are 
necessary  in  any  program,  but  that  they 
must  be  introduced  functionally.  ’The 
child  should  know  what  skills  he  needs 
and  why  he  needs  them.  The  specific 
skills  to  be  taught  and  when  to  teach 
them  depends  upon  the  strength  of  pur¬ 
poses  and  urgency  of  needs.  In  other 
words,  we  believe  in  fitting  the  skills  to 
the  child  and  not  the  child  to  the  skills. 

'The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  experimentation  with  a  dy¬ 
namic  approach  to  reading  evolving  from 
an  evaluation  of  present  procedures. 
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This  approach  has  been  referred  to  as 
“Individualized  Reading."  The  term 
"approach”  is  here  considered  not  as  a 
single  method  or  technique  but  as  a 
way  of  thinking  about  reading — an  atti¬ 
tude  toward  reading.  Individualized 
Reading  is  based  on  thinking  which  in¬ 
volves  new  concepts,  not  only  with 
respect  to  class  organization,  techniques, 
and  materials,  but  also  to  the  child’s  de¬ 
velopment  needs  as  well. 

In  our  research  projects  over  the 
years,  we  found  that  it  was  not  unusual 
for  many  classes  to  have  a  wide  range 
of  abilities  from  non-readers  to  those 
who  were  about  two  years  advanced. 
With  such  a  situation,  it  was  impossible 
to  succeed  with  class  or  even  group  in¬ 
struction.  The  solution  seemed  to  lie  in 
a  truly  individualized  approach  to  read¬ 
ing — one  that  would  reach  the  varying 
needs,  interests,  and  drives  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  class.  For  several  years 
various  adaptations  of  this  approach 
were  tried  in  certain  of  the  schools.  As 
we  worked  more  and  more  with  the 
individualized  approach,  we  began  to 
crystallize  our  thinking  and  organize 
and  record  our  thoughts.  Thus  a  tenta¬ 
tive  mimeographed  brochure.  Thinking 
About  Individualized  Reading,  emerged. 

During  the  years  when  the  individu¬ 
alized  approach  to  reading  was  occupy¬ 
ing  our  thoughts,  we  found  from  the 
professional  literature  that  others  had 
also  been  working  and  thinking  along 
the  same  lines  for  some  time — Marian 
Jenkins  and  Grace  Garrettson  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Jeanette  Veatch  in  Maryland, 
and  a  number  of  others — too  numerous 
to  list  here.  Willard  C.  Okqp’s  studies 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  growth, 
behavior,  and  achievement  led  to  the 
concepts  of  seeking,  self -selection,  and 
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pacing.  Dr.  Olson^  points  out  that  the 
healthy  child  is  continually  exploring 
his  environment  and  seeking  experi¬ 
ences  which  ht  in  with  his  growth  and 
needs.  These  seeking  tendencies  and 
self -selection  of  stimulating  material  in 
the  environment  are  basic  for  learning. 
Facing  is  the  teacher’s  responsibility  for 
providing  each  child  with  the  materials 
and  experiences  at  a  tempo  that  insures 
success  at  his  stage  of  maturity.  Dr. 
Olson  ties  up  these  concepts  admirably 
with  reading.  These  studies  gave  re¬ 
assurance  to  our  own  theories  of  Indi¬ 
vidualized  Reading.  Jeanette  Veatch 
reinforces  this  by  her  definition  of  In¬ 
dividualized  Reading.  “An  individual¬ 
ized  reading  program  provides  each 
child  with  an  environment  which  al¬ 
lows  him  to  seek  that  which  stimulates 
him,  choose  that  which  helps  him  de¬ 
velop  most,  and  work  at  his  own  rate 
regardless  of  what  else  is  going  on.  Seek¬ 
ing,  self-selection,  and  pacing  (which 
Willard  C.  Olson  had  so  well  pointed 
out)  are  the  concepts  that  give  indivi¬ 
dualized  reading  its  unusual  quality.”^ 
Before  explaining  the  operation  of 
this  approach,  it  seems  necessary  to  pre¬ 
sent  some  underlying  fundamental 
premises,  as  follows: 

Reading  is  a  matter  individual  to  each 
child. 

A  child  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  proceed  at  his  own  pace. 

The  reading  experiences  should  elim¬ 
inate  comparisons  with  others,  thus 
minimize  reelings  of  inadequacy  and 
doing  away  with  "stigma.” 

The  level  of  the  reader  or  reading 
material  should  be  subordinate  to  the 
act  and  enjoyment  of  reading  itself. 

Allowing  a  child  some  freedom  of 


choice  in  selection  of  his  reading  ma¬ 
terials  will  develop  real  purpose  tor 
reading. 

Instruction  in  reading  and  reading  it¬ 
self  are  constantly  interwoven. 

If  we  really  beheve  in  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  in  children,  we  must  deal  with 
them  individually.  Individualized  Read¬ 
ing  actually  provides  the  child  with  the 
procedures  he  specifically  needs.  These 
may  be  quite  different  from  those 
needed  by  other  children  in  the  same 
class. 

Various  names  have  been  suggested 
for  this  approach  to  reading,  but  none 
seems  entirely  adequate.  The  term  "In¬ 
dividualized  Reading”  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  Some  persons  interpret  it  to 
mean  that  there  is  never  opportunity 
for  group  or  class  teaching  and  sharing. 
This  is  completely  erroneous.  "Person¬ 
alized  Reading”  and  "Self-selection 
Reading”  are  also  not  entirely  descrip¬ 
tive  terms  because  they  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  assigned  reading  activities  may 
not  be  included.  'This  is  also  erroneous. 
For  want  of  a  truly  descriptive  term,  to 
simplify  the  discussion,  and  because 
most  reading  authorities  use  this  term, 
the  title  "Individualized  Reading”  will 
be  used  throughout  this  paper.  Actually 
it  is  an  error  to  place  any  specific  name 
to  the  reading  program.  Individualized 
Reading  is  really  the  developmental  ap¬ 
proach  to  reading  based  closely  on  the 
specific  capacities  and  needs  of  children 
and  how  they  learn. 

You  have  all  heard  of  extensive,  li¬ 
brary,  recreational,  or  independent 
reading.  These  may  or  may  not  include 
self-selection,  but  they  definitely  do  not 
involve  actual  reading  instruction  as 
does  Individualized  Reading.  It  is  gen- 
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erally  assumed  that  the  above  four  types 
of  reading  are  adjuncts  to  the  basic  pro¬ 
gram  going  on,  and  that  they  are  dis¬ 
tinct  and  discrete  from  each  other. 
Individualized  Reading  is  not  subordin¬ 
ate  to  or  an  adjunct  of  the  basic  reading 
program — it  is  the  basic  program.  It  is 
a  way  of  organizing  the  class,  the  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  individual  children  in 
order  to  meet  the  real  objectives  and  val¬ 
ues  concerned  with  their  learning. 

The  major  features  of  Individualized 
Reading  are  that  children  generally 
make  their  own  selections  and  read  at 
their  own  rate;  the  teacher  works  with 
individuals  chiefly  but  also  with  groups 
or  with  the  whole  class  on  difficulties 
observed  during  individual  sessions. 
Grouping,  then,  has  real  purpose.  It 
does  not  set  them  apart  or  designate 
them  in  negative  ways.  It  brings  chil¬ 
dren  together  for  positive  reasons. 

Now  we  shall  proceed  to  the  actual 
operation  of  this  approach.  How  did  it 
start  in  the  schools?  What  are  the  ad¬ 
vantages?  What  are  the  problems?  Our 
experience  seems  to  be  similar  to  the 
experiences  reported  elsewhere  by  others 
who  have  undertaken  this  approach. 

Through  our  publications,  informal 
reports,  and  personal  contacts,  some  of 
the  school  personnel  became  aware  of 
our  point  of  view,  and  after  further 
reading  and  inquiry  decided  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  their  own  schools.  The  reading 
consultants  of  the  Division  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools  who  had  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  work  with  us  on  various  projects 
helped  in  translating  some  of  our  ideas 
to  the  teachers  and  principals.  They  also 
assisted  in  setting  up  the  program  in 
some  of  the  schools. 

Two  members  of  our  Bureau  staff  are 
making  a  survey  in  the  schools  where 
Individualized  Reading  has  been  started. 
They  are  observing  classes  and  inter¬ 
viewing  principals,  teachers,  and  chil- 
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dren.  I  also  have  visited  some  of  the 
schools.  It  is  most  stimulating  to  find 
such  good  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
school  personnel  and  such  excellent  im¬ 
plementation  of  their  thinking. 

The  principals  preferred  to  go  slowly 
at  first,  involving  only  those  teachers 
who  volunteered  and  were  willing  to 
experiment.  The  grades  were  mainly 
fourth  and  higher,  although  a  number 
of  primary  classes  were  included. 

Some  of  the  preliminary  steps  taken 
were  as  follows: 

Getting  as  many  suitable  books  into 
the  classroom  as  possible;  keeping 
books  flowing  in  and  out  of  classroom. 
Telling  the  children  something  about 
the  changes  in  approach. 

Finding  out  the  children’s  interests 
and  personal  feelings  toward  books 
and  reading. 

Determining  the  children’s  comfort¬ 
able  levels;  their  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses;  the  specific  skills  needed. 

Establishing  necessary  routines;  de¬ 
veloping  self-management  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  routines. 

Helping  the  child  and  the  right  book 
come  together. 

After  visiting  about  70  classes  and 
making  a  survey  of  current  practices,  it 
was  found  that,  although  no  two  teach¬ 
ers  worked  exactly  in  the  same  way 
even  in  the  same  school,  there  emerged 
a  general  picture  of  their  procedures: 

Teachers  generally  gave  some  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  class  as  a  whole. 

A  time  was  given  when  all  children 
read  independently  from  self-selected 
material. 

Teachers  held  sessions  or  “confer¬ 
ences”  with  individual  children  or 
with  a  small  group. 

Teachers  kept  records  of  children’s 
abilities,  needs,  and  interests. 

The  children  kept  simple  records  and 
reports  of  their  readings. 

'There  was  class  or  group  discussion 
or  sharing  of  books  read. 
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The  teachers  devised  various  ways  of 
working  with  the  children.  They  might 
have  the  "conference”  ofF  in  a  corner  of 
the  room  or  they  might  walk  down  the 
aisles  asking  the  children  to  read  for 
them  and  giving  aid  when  needed 
or  asked  for.  They  varied  their  pro¬ 
cedures.  They  could  not  work  with 
every  child  every  day,  nor  was  there 
sharing  every  day.  The  length  of  the 
sessions  depended  on  the  children,  the 
size  of  the  class,  the  material  available, 
and  the  purposes  of  the  children  and 
the  teacher.  There  was  no  precise  pat¬ 
tern  or  set  of  rules  which  the  teacher 
followed. 

In  the  individualized  reading  ap¬ 
proach,  the  teacher’s  role  is  crucial.  She 
must  plan  carefully,  budget  her  time, 
keep  adequate  records,  evaluate  her  pro¬ 
cedures,  be  flexible,  resourceful,  and 
creative.  While  this  seems  to  be  a  large 
order,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
the  teachers  who  were  visited  in  the 
survey  were  fulfilling  these  responsibil¬ 
ities  very  well  within  the  flexible  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Individualized  Reading.  Ac¬ 
tually  these  responsibilities  are  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Individualized  Reading  alone. 
The  degree  to  which  the  teacher  carries 
out  these  qualitative  requirements  in  a 
positive  direction  will  make  any  pro¬ 
gram  more  worthwhile. 

The  teachers  observed  were  more 
aware  and  concerned  about  the  skills 
than  they  had  ever  been  in  the  basic 
reader  program.  They  understood  how 
to  combine  the  skills  instruction  with 
the  free-selection  material.  It  should  be 
called  to  tbe  attention  of  those  who  con¬ 
template  starting  Individualized  Read¬ 
ing  that  the  specific  methods  concern¬ 
ing  word  attack,  word  recognition,  and 
comprehension  have  not  been  changed. 
The  changes  are  not  in  the  snecific 
methods  but  rather  in  the  kinds  of  ma¬ 


terial,  in  class  organization,  and  in  read¬ 
ing  experience.  The  teachers  inter¬ 
viewed  seemed  to  sense  a  better  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  amount  of  time 
given  to  skills  development  and  the  ac¬ 
tual  act  of  reading.  This  is  the  way  one 
teacher  expressed  herself:  "The  me¬ 
chanics  are  secondary.  The  teacher’s  un¬ 
derstanding  of  how  the  mechanics  are 
to  be  fitted  in  is  important.  It’s  the 
meshing  of  the  mechanics  and  the  ac¬ 
tual  reading  that  is  inherent  in  Individu¬ 
alized  Reading.  At  times  the  teacher 
actually  cannot  focus  on  the  mechanics 
per  se,  if  the  reading  if  interfered  with. 
However,  with  good  planning  she  pro¬ 
vides  time  for  the  development  of 
mechanics." 

In  the  discussion  or  "sharing”  ses¬ 
sions,  we  observed  more  lively  partici¬ 
pation,  interest,  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  children  than  was  ever 
possible  in  any  other  type  of  reading 
program.  Wider  vocabulary  usage,  deep¬ 
er  comprehension,  and  more  critical 
thinking  were  evident.  The  activities  de¬ 
scribed  above  were  not  limited  to  just 
certain  "reading  periods.”  Free-selection 
operated  at  other  times,  and  skills  were 
developed  similarlv  in  reading  situations 
concerned  with  other  curriculum  areas. 

'The  evaluation  of  this  approach  can¬ 
not  be  left  to  tbe  use  of  standardized 
tests  alone.  Other  observations  are 
necessary  in  order  to  measure  the  (qual¬ 
ity  and  depth  of  the  children’s  reading. 
What  effect,  for  example,  has  reading 
on  the  child’s  thinking?  What  effect  will 
it  have  on  his  life  both  now  and  later? 

As  in  any  program,  some  problems 
will  arise.  The  teachers  and  principals 
expressed  concern  about: 

Materials — there  are  not  enough 
books  as  yet  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
classes:  administration  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  books  are  serious  factors. 
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Children’s  ability  in  selection — some 
children  may  need  special  guidance 
which  the  teacher  does  not  foresee. 

Teacher  attitude — fear  of  something 
new. 

Teacher  effectiveness — would  all 
teachers  be  able  to  handle  this  ap¬ 
proach? 

Supervision — flexibility  makes  pro¬ 
cedures  more  difficult  to  assess.  If 
the  supervisor  understands  and  has 
the  same  obj^tives,  evaluation  will 
not  be  too  difficult.  He  may,  however, 
have  to  employ  evaluative  measures 
somewhat  different  in  nature  from 
the  existing  ones. 

Parents’  reactions — skepticism  about 
changing  procedures. 

Observations  have  shown  that  the 
teachers  and  supervisors  are  meeting  the 
challenge  of  these  problems.  The  ma¬ 
terials  will  always  present  difficulties. 
The  public  libraries  are  finding  that 
even  they  do  not  have  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  because  of  this  new  interest  in  read¬ 
ing. 

The  values  of  the  individualized  ap¬ 
proach  are  too  numerous  to  include  in 
this  pap>er.  The  most  important  will  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Values  for  the  Child 

Really  provides  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences;  satisfies  children’s  needs  of 
seeking,  self-selection,  and  pacing. 

Better  integration  with  other  lan¬ 
guage  arts — more  creative  thinking 
and  critical  reading;  wide  increase 
in  vocabulary;  motivation  for  lis¬ 
tening,  writing,  and  spelling;  strong 
desire  to  communicate  ideas. 

Decided  carry-over  to  homes;  more 
self-initiated  reading;  extensive  use 
of  public  library. 

Social  interaction — good  relation¬ 
ships  within  the  class;  acceptance 
of  one  another’s  contributions; 
"caste  system”  is  broken  down. 

The  child  has  a  better  sense  of  his 
own  worth — self-understanding;  he 
is  a  participating  member  of  the 


group — he  rehes  on  his  own  self- 
management;  he  feels  that  he  is  a 
real  part  of  the  program  and  is 
learning  from  his  own  efforts  and 
not  always  because  of  what  the 
teacher  wants  him  to  learn. 

Child  actually  reads;  learns  to  cher¬ 
ish  and  hanale  books;  respects  au¬ 
thors  and  their  ideas. 

Observations  and  interviews  with  the 
children  have  indicated  that  they  are 
happier,  reading  more,  and  learning 
more.  Their  testimonials  are  heart¬ 
warming.  One  boy  remarked:  "No  mat¬ 
ter  what  happens,  I’m  going  to  stick 
with  it.”  Another  boy  wrote,  "This  is  a 
healthier  program.”  Upon  being  ques¬ 
tioned  to  explain,  he  said,  "Well,  now  I 
read  all  the  books  I  like  in  my  class.  So 
now  I  don’t  have  to  read  them  after 
school,  and  I  have  time  to  play  outside 
and  that  is  healthier.” 

Values  and  Rewarding  Outcomes  for 
the  Teacher 

This  approach  leads  to: 

A  one-to-one  relationship  with  the 
child — it  leads  more  closely  to  the 
child’s  needs — the  teacher  is  a  real 
helper. 

The  conclusion  that  interest,  in¬ 
dependence,  and  self-status  of  the 
children  lessen  the  probability  of 
behavior  problems. 

Increased  teacher  growth — there  is 
greater  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  in  identifying  and  ad¬ 
justing  skills;  in  developing  more 
long-term  goals;  in  more  minking  in 
terms  of  objectives  and  values. 
Solving  the  problem  of  the  wide 
range — it  is  more  easily  handled. 
Integration  of  the  curriculum — a 
natural  outgrowth  of  this  approach. 
Increased  status  of  teacher  by  par¬ 
ticipation  in  pioneer  work — a  real 
"grass  roots”  movement — she  has 
opportunities  to  show  her  creative¬ 
ness,  resourcefulness,  flexibility. 
More  support  and  active  participa¬ 
tion  of  supervisor. 
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Our  observations  and  interviews  have 
shown  us  that  the  teachers  participating 
in  the  individualized  approach  are  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied  and  in  most  cases  en¬ 
thusiastic.  I  should  like  to  close  this 
paper  with  two  quotations. 

The  first  came  from  a  student  of 
Brooklyn  College  who  had  actively  par¬ 
ticipated  in  developing  Individualized 
Reading  in  one  of  the  schools.  She 
wrote,  “I  feel  that  the  program  has  de¬ 
finitely  benefited  the  children  involved; 
they  read  better  and  with  more  under¬ 
standing.  Although  some  problems  do 
arise,  they  can  be  solved  with  a  little 


thought  and  insight.  Teaching  principles 
are  based  on  motivating  the  child.  They 
are  motivated  best  by  interest,  and  this 
program  incorporates  that  to  the  fullest 
extent." 

The  other  quotation  is  from  an  inter¬ 
view  with  one  of  the  principals.  He 
said:  “This  is  the  best  thing  that  has 
come  along  in  the  educational  field  for 
a  long  time.  It  seems  so  simple  that  one 
wonders  why  it  wasn’t  hit  upon  before. 
This  is  truly  getting  at  the  individual. 
This  is  individualizing  in  fact  and  not 
in  name  only." 
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Parents  and  Teachers  Want 


to  Know  About  Reading 

By  EMMETT  ALBERT  BETTS 
Director,  The  Betts  Reading  Clinic 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania 


1 1  T  T  7  HY  ARE  THERE  so  many 
Y  Y  more  reading  difficulties  in 
this  generation?”  This  ques- 
tion  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many 
parents  today.  In  fact,  some  parents 
have  become  alarmed  over  the  situation. 

Teachers  Face  The  Question 

This  same  question  was  raised  by 
many  teachers  during  the  1930’s.  Be¬ 
fore  that  time  very  little  research  on 
reading  had  been  put  to  use  in  the 
classrooms.  Certainly,  very  few  teachers 
were  informed  about  child  development, 
retardation  in  reading,  phonics  and 
other  word  perception  skills,  reading 
readiness,  thinking,  reading  difficulty  of 
materials,  and  other  ideas  which  are 
common  knowledge  today.  In  fact,  not 
much  was  known  about  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  in  learning  to  read.  (2,  4) 

As  the  facts  about  learning  to  read, 
teaching  methods,  and  instructional 
materials  became  generally  known, 
teachers  gradually  revised  their  notions 
about  teaching  children  to  read.  As  late 
as  the  1930’s  it  was  common  practice 
to  try  to  teach  all  first  graders  to  read — 
whether  they  were  admitted  at  four, 
five,  or  six  years  of  age.  Children  who 
reached  some  arbitrary  standard  of  read¬ 
ing  achievement  were  promoted  to  sec¬ 
ond  grade  and  the  others  were  failed. 

At  each  grade  level,  every  child  was 
given  the  same  textbooks  reeardless  of 
his  capacity  to  learn  or  his  achievement. 
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The  result  of  this  practice  was  com¬ 
pounded  frustration  for  many  children. 
Some  children  who  could  have  made 
faster  progress  were  discouraged  because 
they  had  to  use  the  same  books  as  all 
other  pupils  in  the  class.  Many  children 
were  held  in  the  same  grade  for  one, 
two,  or  more  years — creating  a  serious 
over-age  problem.  In  fact,  twelve-  and 
fourteen-year-old  children  could  be 
found  in  first  grade  classes — hiuniliated 
and  irritated,  of  course!  As  soon  as  the 
law  allowed,  they  did  a  sane  thing; 
namely,  dropped  out  of  school.  This 
foolish  practice  of  solving  pedagogical 
problems  by  eliminating  the  pupil  could 
not  survive.  (8) 

Retardation:  Facts 

Studies  of  children  during  the  1930’s 
revealed  many  facts  which  at  that  time 
were  startling.  First,  about  25%  of  the 
children  were  reading  below  their  men¬ 
tal  capacities.  These  children  became 
known  as  retarded-  readers  and  non¬ 
readers.  (3) 

Second,  more  of  the  children  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  class  were  retarded  in 
reading  than  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
class.  That  is,  they  were  reading  at  lev¬ 
els  far  below  their  general  mental  abil¬ 
ities.  This  fact  clearly  indicated  the 
need  for  a  wide  range  of  reading  materi¬ 
als  in  a  classroom  to  challenge  the  suoer- 
ior  readers  as  well  as  the  poor  readers. 

(O 
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Third,  about  80%  of  the  retarded 
readers  were  found  to  have  normal  or 
superior  intelligence.  This  fact  was  a 
shock  to  teachers  who  had  entertained 
the  false  belief  that  a  poor  reader  had  to 
be  dumb!  Now  there  was  a  new  ray  of 
hope  for  many  non-readers  and  retarded 
readers. 

Fourth,  about  80%  of  the  retarded 
readers  were  found  to  be  boys. 

These  facts  led  to  intensive  study  of 
the  cause  of  reading  difficulties.  It  soon 
was  clear  that  there  was  not  one  cause, 
but  many  causes: 

1.  Premature  teaching,  that  is,  at¬ 
tempting  to  teach  a  child  to  read 
before  he  was  qualified,  or  ready, 
to  do  so. 

2.  Frustrating  the  pupil  with  books 
that  were  not  suitable  to  his  read¬ 
ing  level,  rather  than  challenging 
him  with  materials  at  his  reading 
ability  level. 

3.  Faulty  visual  skills  which  caused 
or  contributed  to  the  child’s  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  reading. 

4.  Impaired  hearing  which  contrib¬ 
uted  to  his  inability  to  hear  all 
the  sounds  of  the  words  and  to 
his  inattention  in  class. 

5.  Anxieties  and  other  emotional 
disabilities  which  caused  or  con¬ 
tributed  to  deficiencies  in  atten¬ 
tion  and/or  concentration  and, 
therefore,  in  reading. 

6.  Brain  injuries — recognized  or 
undetected — which  caused  an 
inability  to  learn  to  read  by  usual 
methods. 

7.  Mental  or  emotional  immaturity. 
Prevention  and  Correction 

These  and  other  factors  in  reading 
difficulties  soon  became  common  knowl¬ 
edge  among  teachers,  psychologists,  and 
doctors.  Long  before  the  parents  became 
fully  aware  of  the  retarded  reader  prob- 
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lem,  several  steps  were  taken  to  help 
him: 

First,  teachers  began  to  group  chil¬ 
dren  within  the  classroom  so  that  each 
child  had  an  equal  opportunity  to  learn 
at  his  own  level  of  achievement.  This 
practice  calls  for  parent-teacher  co¬ 
operation,  based  on  an  understanding  of 
the  wide  range  of  individual  differences 
in  a  classroom  and  of  what  to  do  about 
them.  When  this  mutual  understanding 
is  lacking,  parents  often  misinterpret 
what  is  being  done  in  the  best  interests 
of  their  children. 

Reading:  Now  and  Then 

Second,  special  consultants,  super¬ 
visors,  and  corrective  reading  teachers 
have  been  added  to  school  staffs.  In  the 
long  run,  school  officials  probably  will 
conclude  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  read¬ 
ing  clinic  for  the  non-reader  and  severe¬ 
ly  retarded  reader  and  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  teachers  who  can  help  classroom 
teachers  with  problems  of  grouping  chil¬ 
dren  within  the  classroom. 

Third,  reading  clinics  to  deal  with 
extreme  reading  disabilities  have  been 
set  up  as  separate  units  or  as  on^  unit 
of  a  psycho-educational  clinic. 

Why  are  there  more  reading  difficul¬ 
ties  now  than  in  grandfather’s  day? 
When  grandfather  was  of  school  age 
anvone  who  could  not  read  or  who  had 
difficulty  in  learning  to  read  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  just  plain  stupid.  This  opin¬ 
ion  gave  the  teachers  an  excuse;  of 
course,  they  could  not  teach  a  child  the 
complex  process  of  reading  if  he  were 
mentally  below  par.  In  short,  most  of 
the  facts  recited  above  were  not  even 
discovered  in  grandfather’s  dav.  (7) 

'The  facts  seem  to  indicate  that 
Johnnv  reads  as  well  as  his  father, 
grandfather,  or  great  grandfather.  But 
Johnny’s  father  and  grandparents  didn’t 
read  very  well,  either!  So  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  room  for  improvement. 
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The  fact,  then,  is  that  there  probably  magazine  articles  and  books  concerning 


are  no  more  reading  difficulties  in  this 
generation  of  children  than  in  previous 
generations.  Instead,  teachers  and  psy¬ 
chologists  today  know  more  about  in- , 
dividual  differences.  Equally  important, 
they  are  doing  something  about  them. 
And  this  doing  brings  in  the  parents. 

Each  year  new  facts  are  being  dis¬ 
covered  about  why  Johnny  can’t  read 
and  why  Jimmy  can,  about  the  reading 
difficulty  Creadabihty)  of  books,  and  so 
on.  After  each  new  fact  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  tested,  then  the  problem  is 
how  to  put  it  to  use. 

Doing  something  about  new  facts  is 
exactly  what  has  been  going  on  in  some 
schools.  Different  plans  have  been  and 
are  being  tried  out  in  good  schools.  It 
is  the  making  of  these  changes  to  square 
with  the  facts  that  has  caused  parents 
to  ask  questions.  In  schools  where  the 
parents  have  been  in  on  the  facts  and 
the  proposed  changes,  things  have  gone 
smoothly.  These  parents  see  that  Jimmy 
is  getting  a  better  deal  than  his  father 
or  grandfather. 

Psychologists  have  learned  that  people 
are  suspicious  of  scientists — until  they 
get  some  glimmer  of  understanding  of 
what  scientists  are  doing.  Since  parents 
are  people,  they  want  to  know  why 
Johnny  is  in  this  group  and  Mary  is  in 
another  group  in  the  classroom.  And  it 
is  important  that  parents  do  understand 
what  is  going  on,  because  Johnny  and 
Mary  need  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes 
with  intelligent  guidance  from  their 
parents  and  teachers. 

Parents  Face  the  Question 

For  some  years,  parents  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  reading  needs 
of  their  children.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  their  children  at  all  school 
levels.  They  have  read  newspaper  and 


the  teaching  of  reading  written  by  re¬ 
sponsible  journahsts  and  teachers.  They 
have  also  read  books  and  articles  by  un¬ 
informed  and  irresponsible  journalists! 
They  have  been  given  antidotes  and 
cure-alls  that  seem  simple  but  are  based 
on  few,  if  any,  facts.  And  they  have 
been  given  sensible  over-all  views  based 
on  scientific  evidence.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  many  parents  are  confused. 

In  many  communities,  through  citi¬ 
zen’s  committees,  parents  are  taking 
positive,  constructive  steps  to  study  the 
situation.  They  are  studying  methods, 
materials,  and,  best  of  all,  they  are 
studying  children.  From  the  reports 
made  to  date,  it  appears  that  these  com¬ 
mittees  have  been  effective:  more  citi¬ 
zens  see  the  reading  problem  in  complex 
relationship  to  the  problems  of  education 
in  general.  Parents  as  partners  of  teach¬ 
ers  are  beginning  to  see  that  times  have 
changed,  progress  has  been  made.  Then, 
too,  teachers  are  learning  to  cement 
closer  relationships  with  parents.  Per¬ 
haps  the  long  recognized  gap  between 
research  and  classroom  practice  will  be 
lessened. 

Patience  and  persistence  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  get  at  one  of  tbe  major  issues: 
adequate  support  for  teachers’  colleges 
and  graduate  schools  of  education.  At 
present  the  over-worked  and  pworly 
paid  teachers  of  teachers  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Perhaps  the  time  is  coming 
when  citizens  will  use  the  ballot  box 
to  suppwrt  institutions  for  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  as  well  as  they  now  support 
medical,  dental,  engineering,  and  other 
professional  schools. 

Differences  Are  Important 

Children  learn  to  crawl,  stand,  walk, 
and  talk  at  different  ages.  By  the  same 
token,  they  also  learn  to  read  at  differ- 
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ent  ages.  A  few  children,  for  example, 
learn  to  read  at  age  three  or  four  but 
most  children  do  not  catch  on  to  read¬ 
ing  until  they  have  passed  their  sixth 
birthday.  In  short,  they  may  be  admitted 
to  grade  one  when  they  have  attained 
the  calendar  age  of  six  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  any  teacher  in  the  world  can 
teach  all  of  them  to  read  at  that  age! 

The  child  who  learns  to  talk  at  two 
years  certainly  has  a  far  better  chance 
of  learning  to  read  at  age  six  than  the 
child  who  doesn’t  learn  to  talk  until  age 
three  or  four.  This  statement  is  obvious 
to  parents  and  teachers.  There  are  big 
differences  among  children  in  readiness 
for  reading  and  in  the  rates  at  which 
they  progress. 

When  the  first-grade  teacher  meets 
her  class  on  the  first  day,  she  finds  they 
present  a  variety  of  needs.  One  or  two 
may  read,  know  the  names  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  can  write  legibly,  and  use  all 
speech  sounds  accurately.  A  few  chil¬ 
dren  are  still  learning  the  sounds  of 
speech,  the  difference  between  tomorrow 
and  yesterday,  the  days  of  week,  and 
color  names.  The  rest  of  the  class  falls 
between  these  two  extremes.  Since  the 
modem  teacher  knows  it  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  to  put  all  of  them  in  the  same  book, 
she  groups  them  according  to  their 
needs. 

As  the  children  go  through  the  school 
year,  they  become  even  less  alike.  Dif¬ 
ferences  in  reading  and  other  abilities 
are  increased.  Training  and  schooling 
increase  individual  differences  rather 
than  decrease  them.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  one  or  two  or  three  pupils 
may  still  need  more  preparation  for  be¬ 
ginning  reading.  And  a  few  may  be  able 
to  read  third  readers  with  as  much  sat¬ 
isfaction  as  the  average  third-grade 
child. 

Should  the  teacher  recommend  that 
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all  children  who  cannot  read  a  first- 
reader — at  least  30%  or  40%  of  the 
class — be  retained  in  first  grade?  Should 
she  recommend  that  the  best  readers  be 
sent  to  the  third  grade?  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  a  quite  clear-cut  No:  in  the 
first  place,  children  excel  in  different 
activities;  some  have  more  aptitudes  in 
reading  while  others  have  more  aptitude 
in  numbers  or  science  or  art  or  music. 
In  general,  the  gifted  excel  in  many 
things  and  the  mentally  retarded  are 
p>oor  in  many  things. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  same  level  of  achievement  will  be 
found  for  a  child  in  each  subject.  No 
matter  how  they  are  grouped  for  classes, 
individual  differences  in  both  capacities 
and  abilities  will  be  there,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferences  will  be  more  apparent  as  time 
goes  on.  Secondly,  children  tend  to  make 
better  emotional  and  social  adjustments 
when  they  are  kept  with  children  of 
their  own  age.  For  these  and  other  rea¬ 
sons,  nearly  all  of  the  children  are  sent 
to  a  second-grade  teacher. 

Each  year  the  range  of  differences  is 
lengthened.  By  the  time  the  average 
class  is  in  the  third  grade,  for  example, 
there  are  one  or  two  children  in  the 
beginning  reading  stage  and  there  are 
one  or  two  who  can  compete  on  even 
terms  with  the  average  seventh-grader. 
When  this  class  is  in  the  fifth-grade, 
the  range  is  likely  to  be  from  the  pre¬ 
primer  or  primer  level  of  reading  ability 
to  as  high  as  the  twelfth-grade  level.  In 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  this 
range  in  reading  abilities  is  increased, 
not  decreased.  These  are  the  facts  with 
which  teachers  must  deal.  These  are  the 
facts  which  parents  must  understand  in 
order  to  guide  the  development  of  their 
children  to  effective  adult  citizenship — 
with  peace  of  mind. 
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Aids  to  Learning  stories.  Soon  he  takes  a  lively  interest  in 


Over  tlie  years,  reading  programs 
have  been  built  around  one  or  more  of  a 
half-dozen  widely  used  series  of  basic 
readers.  These  readers  are  graded  in 
reading  difficulty  (readability!),  all  be¬ 
ginning  with  one  to  three  paper  bound 
pre-primers  for  beginners  and  a  cloth- 
bound  primer  and  first  reader.  Until 
fairly  recently  one  book  was  offered  for 
each  of  grades  two  and  three,  inclusive. 
Now  the  practice  is  to  offer  two  books 
graded  in  difficulty  for  these  grades. 
Gradually,  these  reading  series  are  be¬ 
ing  extended  for  use  through  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  levels.  It  is  also 
common  practice  to  provide  a  study  book 
or  workbook  for  the  pre-primer  program 
and  one  for  each  book  above  that  level. 

The  selections  in  the  basic  readers 
provide  the  materials  of  reading  and  the 
study  books  provide  for  the  systematic 
development  of  (1)  interests  (2) 
phonic  and  related  word  learning  skills 
and  (3)  thinking  and  related  aspects  of 
comprehension.  The  basic  readers  and 
study  books  make  up  a  team  of  teaching 
materials  for  a  reading-study  program. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  readers  and 
study  books  for  the  pupils,  a  teacher’s 
guide  book  is  provided  for  each  book  in 
the  series.  These  guide  books  describe 
how  to  group  children,  how  to  direct 
reading  activities  in  the  basic  reader, 
and  how  to  use  the  study  books  for 
skill  development.  Equally  important, 
they  offer  many  suggestions  for  inde¬ 
pendent  (individual)  and  group  reading 
of  both  fiction  and  factual  material.  In 
this  way  the  basic  reading  program  is 
used  as  a  springboard  into  the  world  of 
reading  for  fun  and  for  information. 

When  a  child  has  reached  third- 
reader  level,  he  usually  begins  to  use  a 
simple  dictionary.  He  also  begins  to  ex¬ 
pand  his  reading  interest  to  real  life 


informative  selections.  By  the  time  he 
has  attained  fourth-reader  level  abihty, 
he  has  been  initiated  in  the  independent 
use  of  authoritative  encyclopedias,  at¬ 
lases,  and  other  reference  books. 

Dictionaries  help  the  child  with  the 
pronunciation  and  some  of  the  import¬ 
ant  uses  of  a  word.  But  his  endeavors  to 
get  him  understanding  takes  him  be¬ 
yond  dictionary  definitions.  He  needs 
to  know  where  a  place  is,  who  made 
a  discovery,  who  did  something  big  and 
dramatic,  how  things  are  made  and  op¬ 
erated,  and  a  host  of  related  ideas.  He 
needs  something  into  which  he  can  put 
his  intellectual  teeth.  Many  of  thesp 
needs  are  met  in  the  authoritative,  read¬ 
able,  and  extensive  entries  of  an  ency¬ 
clopedia.  Skillful  use  of  an  encyclopedia 
improves  basic  skills,  enriches  the  school 
program,  and  provides  needed  informa¬ 
tion. 

A  basic  reading  program  is  designed 
to  develop  a  competence  and  a  readiness 
for  reading  in  the  larger  sense.  A  well- 
taught  lesson  in  a  basic  reader  leads  into 
books  of  fiction  and  of  fact  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  growing  child.  Supplement¬ 
al:)'  readers  and  other  textbooks,  fiction, 
reference  books,  atlases,  maps,  globes, 
models — all  these  are  aids  to  learning. 
All  are  needed  for  the  satisfying  and 
well  rounded  living  of  child  and  adult. 

Three  Essentials  for  Reading 

Sally,  a  kindergarten  child,  comes  to 
the  teacher  with  a  wild  flower  she  has 
picked  on  the  way  to  school.  She  wants 
to  know  what  it  is  called.  Or,  Jimmy 
brings  in  a  tattered  cardboard  box  con¬ 
taining  a  little  green  frog  and  wants  to 
know  more  about  it.  Maybe  the  teacher 
does  or  doesn’t  know  all  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  But  she  does  know  that 
these  are  good  healthy  interests  which 
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lead  to  ideas,  concepts,  and  attitudes. 
So  she  turns  to  an  authoritative  encyclo¬ 
pedia —  yes,  even  for  kindergarten  chil¬ 
dren.  Here  she  finds  for  Sally  not  only 
faithhil  reproductions  Cin  color!}  of 
flowers  but  also  authentic  information 
about  rules  for  picking  wild  flowers  and 
where  and  how  they  grow.  In  the  same 
volume,  the  teacher  finds  answers  to 
Jimmy’s  questions  about  frogs. 

Before  this  httle  informal  session  is 
over,  several  things  have  happened.  All 
the  children  who  took  part  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  were  more  interested  in  flowers, 
frogs,  and  tadpoles  because  they  knew 
more  about  them.  One  question  led  to 
another  and  interest  was  heightened. 
Moreover,  they  had  discovered  how  won¬ 
derful  and  interesting  a  good  book  can 
be.  Many  of  them  asked  to  look  at  the 
pictures  in  the  other  volumes!  Thus 
other  interests  were  fostered  and  learn¬ 
ing  was  improved. 

Interest.  Parents  often  ask  what  they 
can  do  to  get  their  children  ready  for 
school.  Should  they  teach  them  the 
A  B  C’s?  How  to  read?  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  to  teach  them  how  to  get  along 
with  other  children,  how  much  fun  it 
is  to  hear  good  stories  read  or  told,  how 
interesting  everything  is.  In  other  words, 
parents  can  and  should  encourage  their 
children  to  develop  interests  which  take 
them  into  reading.  Interest  is  a  starting 
point.  (3) 

At  age  two  or  three,  Jimmy  asked 
many  "what”  questions:  what  is  this 
Mama?  By  age  four  he  is  asking  "why,” 
"how,”  and  "when”  questions.  By  age 
five,  he  adds,  "where”  questions.  These 
questions  need  to  be  answered — sincere¬ 
ly  and  authoritatively.  One  good  source 
is  an  authoritative  home  and  school  en¬ 
cyclopedia,  recommended  by  competent 
authorities. 

Why  make  such  a  big  point  of  cbil- 
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dren’s  questions?  Simply  because  they 
need  answers  in  order  to  mature  in  their 
interests — to  grow  up  in  their  questions 
and  in  their  abifities  to  think  with  facts. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  in  being 
ready  for  beginning  reading  is  interest 
which  takes  the  child  to  reading.  As 
these  interests  are  nurtured  by  parents 
and  teachers,  the  child’s  comprehension 
is  improved.  He  gets  the  feel  for  lan¬ 
guage,  spoken  and  written.  And  he 
learns  to  think.  (After  all,  reading  is 
one  form  of  thinking.} 

By  the  time  the  child  can  read  a 
fourth  reader,  he  not  only  has  learned 
where  he  can  get  answers  to  his  ques¬ 
tions,  but  also  he  has  made  a  start  on 
the  road  to  independence  in  using  ref¬ 
erences  himself.  He  is  interested. 

From  kindergarten  age  and  on,  chil¬ 
dren  are  interested  in  facts  and  show 
that  they  can  reason.  At  age  six,  they 
enjoy  hearing  animal  tales  and  realistic 
stories  about  children.  They  show  a 
marked  increase  in  the  ability  to  tell 
the  difference  between  fact  and  fancy. 

By  age  seven,  they  begin  to  read  on 
their  own,  but  are  usually  eager  to  take 
time  out  to  hear  a  good  story  or  some 
verse.  'They  like  to  classify  things;  for 
example,  to  make  scrap  books  about 
something.  They  begin  to  expect  cause- 
effect  explanations  of  their  "why”  ques¬ 
tions,  to  move  from  adult-centered  to 
child<entered  groups. 

At  age  seven,  children  enjoy  fairy 
tales  and  this  stage  reaches  its  peak  at 
eight.  At  eight  they  begin  to  show  in¬ 
terest  in  real  life  stories.  By  age  nine 
there  is  an  interest  shift  from  the  fanci¬ 
ful  to  the  factual.  If  they  have  grown 
up  in  homes  and  schools  where  adults 
have  consulted  reference  books,  they 
will  turn  quite  naturally  to  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  They  crave  information  about 
dinosaurs,  Indians,  powered  flight. 
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horses,  and  a  variety  of  other  interests,  outer  space.  As  interests  mature,  the 
And  they  hke  to  geli  this  information  adolescent  delves  deeper  into  science. 


on  their  own,  using  a  table  of  contents, 
index,  and  other  ways  to  locate  it. 

by  age  ten,  boys  are  looking  up  how* 
to-do  subjects  on  inventions,  mechanics, 
model  airplanes,  radio,  etc;  girls,  on 
cooking,  sewing,  etc.  Boys  go  in  a  big 
way  for  stories  about  legendary  heroes; 
girls,  for  biographies  of  women. 

These  interests  expand,  caUing  for 
ever  wider  sources  of  information.  By 
age  twelve  the  reading  interest  is  at  its 
peak.  All  the  years  of  nurturing  inter¬ 
ests  of  children  now  pay  big  dividends. 

Between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  six¬ 
teen,  interests  become  intensihed,  spe¬ 
cialized,  and  stabilized.  Up  to  about  the 
age  of  nine,  children  depend  a  lot  upon 
adults  for  attitudes  and  ideas.  Their  ex¬ 
periences  with  books  vary  from  rich  to 
poor,  depending  upon  the  attitudes  and 
guidance  given  first  by  parents  and  later 
by  parents  and  teachers.  After  age  nine, 
children  begin  to  break  these  bonds  of 
dependency  because  they  want  to  do 
things  on  their  own.  How  well  they  do 
after  age  nine  depends  upon  how  well 
parents  and  teachers  have  done  their 
job  before  that  time. 

The  first  golden  age,  then,  for  de¬ 
veloping  permanent  and  worthwhile 
interests  in  reading  is  that  period  before 
nine  years.  If  the  parents  read  widely 
and  enjoy  discussing  what  they  read,  it 
is  easy  for  children  to  take  a  similar 
interest.  Of  course,  the  materials  suit¬ 
able  for  children  must  be  available  in 
the  home  as  well  as  in  the  school  and 
the  public  library. 

The  second  golden  age  is  that  period 
from  nine  years  and  on.  Children  begin 
to  take  longer  and  longer  flights  back 
into  time.  These  flights  take  them  far¬ 
ther  away  frmn  home — to  other  com¬ 
munities,  states,  countries  and  even  into 


history,  economics,  etc.  interest  in  read¬ 
ing  is  established  as  a  permanent  and 
worthwhile  activity. 

Phonics  and  Related  Word  Learning 
Skills.  "What  about  phonics?”  This  is 
a  question  of  considerable  concern  to 
many  parents.  And  to  teachers,  tool  (2, 
3) 

Interest  is  the  starting  point  for  learn¬ 
ing  anything,  but  especially  for  learning 
to  read.  It  is  only  one  of  the  first  essen¬ 
tials,  however.  A  beginner  must  learn 
to  tell  one  word  from  another — if  he 
ever  learns  to  read.  The  abUity  to  asso¬ 
ciate  the  sounds  of  words  with  letters 
and  groups  of  letters,  as  in  syllables,  is 
one  good  way  to  tell  one  fittle  group  of 
wiggley  fines  from  another.  So  phonics 
and  all  the  other  skills  that  help  to 
identify  words  quickly  and  accurately 
make  up  another  first  essential  in  read¬ 
ing. 

Good  readers  don’t  guess  at  words. 
Even  though  house  and  home,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  look  a  fittle  bit  alike,  they  mean 
two  different  things  to  people  who  are 
raised  in  homes  where  there  is  love  and 
faith  and  compassion.  And  so  a  child 
who  feek  this  difference  can  make  bet¬ 
ter  and  faster  use  of  his  phonics  skilk. 
He  is  taught  to  use  meaning  clues  with 
the  phonic  clues  to  the  bare  word  form. 

Phonic  skills  help  the  child — or 
adult — to  pronounce  words  but  they  do 
not  give  him  the  idea  the  word  repre¬ 
sents.  If  all  a  child  can  do  is  pronounce 
words  he  sees  in  print,  he,  of  course, 
cannot  read.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  learn 
how  to  pronounce  words  in  Latin,  Ger¬ 
man,  Spanish,  or  French,  but  learning 
to  read  one  of  these  foreign  languages 
calls  for  understanding  the  ideas. 

Interest  is  something  that  is  brought 
to  reading.  Parents  and  teachers  don’t 
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give  separate  lessons  on  interest  alone. 
Interest  is  developed  in  tadpoles,  jet  en¬ 
gines,  or  Einstein’s  theory  of  relativity. 
Interest  is  on-going,  a  part  of  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  activity. 

Phonic  skills  are  an  inseparable  part 
of  the  reading  act.  They  help  the  be¬ 
ginner  and  the  experienced  reader  to  get 
at  the  idea  when  he  associates  the  let¬ 
ters  of  whole  words  with  the  sounds  of 
whole  words  that  he  understands  when 
he  hstens  to  them  or  uses  them  in  his 
speech.  If  the  child  is  to  use  his  phonic 
skills  to  get  through  to  the  idea,  he  must 
be  able  to  use  them  automatically  so 
that  he  can  keep  his  one  mind  on  the 
idea.  For  this  reason,  he  learns  his  phon¬ 
ic  skills  in  an  actual  reading  situation 
rather  than  by  studying  a  hst  of  isolated, 
meaningless  words  before  he  reads. 

Sincere  parents  often  ask,  “What 
about  phonics?”  with  one  eye-brow 
raised.  Then  they  may  inquire.  "Why 
don’t  they  teach  phonics  today?” 

Cold,  recorded  facts  show  that  the 
authors  of  teacher’s  manuals  for  widely 
used  basic  readers  have  never  dropped 
phonics.  Before  any  responsible  author 
can  drop  phonics  he  must  substitute  a 
better  way  to  analyze  words  for  identifi¬ 
cation  purposes.  So  far,  that  better  way 
has  not  been  discovered. 

Thinking  and  Related  Aspects  of 
Comprehension.  Today,  more  and  more 
parents  ask,  “What  can  we  do  to  help 
our  children  increase  their  reading  speed 
and  comprehension?”  These  often  are 
the  parents  who  are  satified  with  the 
help  their  children  are  getting  on  phon¬ 
ics. 

Comprehension  is  a  topic  which 
should  be  first-order  concern  to  more 
parents  and  to  more  teachers.  Research¬ 
es  have  indicated  that  much  more 
attention  needs  to  be  given  to  this  aspect 
of  reading. 


The  process  of  making  a  concept  and 
of  drawing  a  conclusion  is  called  think¬ 
ing.  The  product  is  called  comprehen¬ 
sion  or  understanding.  (5) 

Parents  and  teachers  need  to  follow¬ 
up  on  children’s  interests.  They  also 
need  to  guide  children  in  extending  and 
deepening  those  interests.  This  is  one 
of  the  first  essentials  in  improving  com¬ 
prehension. 

Of  course,  the  child  who  has  diffi¬ 
culty  in  identifying  words  because  he 
lacks  phonic  skills  has  a  shm  chance  of 
comprehending.  He  is  so  busy  attending 
to  the  word  form  with  his  one  mind 
that  he  must  give  up  understanding  the 
idea. 

So  interest,  phonic  skills,  and  think¬ 
ing  go  hand  in  hand.  They  are  three 
essentials  for  learning  to  read  and  for 
being  a  competent  reader. 

Learning  how  to  think  in  a  reading 
situation  has  its  hazards,  too.  In  the 
first  place,  thinking  is  done  only  in 
terms  of  the  experience  of  the  reader. 
If,  for  example,  an  eight  year  old  has 
never  seen  a  sieve  and  doesn’t  know  its 
general  purpose,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  get  the  idea  across  with 
words  alone.  If  his  parents,  teachers,  or 
playmates  have  influenced  his  attitudes 
one  way  or  another  on  a  topic,  his  com¬ 
prehension  of  what  he  reads  on  that 
topic  is  increased  or  decreased,  depend¬ 
ing  on  whether  his  attitudes  are  favor¬ 
able  or  unfavorable  toward  the  topic. 
(6) 

Then,  too,  thinking  can  get  bogged 
down  in  language.  The  word  range  or 
foot  has  different  uses  or  meanings 
which  the  child  must  understand  in  or¬ 
der  to  think  straight.  These  shifts  in 
the  uses  of  words  are  language  hazards 
for  inexperience  readers. 

G)Iorful  expressions  such  as  "Look¬ 
ing  down  your  nose  at  someone,” 
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“Spring  is  just  around  the  corner,”  and  The  first  statement  is  quite  clearly 


“Steam  is  king”  are  quite  meaningless 
to  children  in  the  primary  grades.  Like¬ 
wise,  some  children  in  the  sixth  grade 
may  have  difficulty  in  understanding, 
“Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.”  In 
order  to  understand  these  highly  imagin¬ 
ative  expressions  children  need  to  do  a 
lot  of  growing  up  and  to  have  help. 

In  the  use  of  reference  books,  such 
as  an  authoritative  encyclopedia,  the 
child  can  learn  a  lot  about  systematic 
thinking.  First,  he  can  learn  to  state  his 
problem  clearly.  The  very  young  child 
simply  wants  to  know  about  ducks,  alli¬ 
gators,  clouds,  or  where  rubber  comes 
from  or  other  things  which  are  easy  to 
keep  in  mind.  The  older  child  and  ado¬ 
lescent  is  concerned  with  more  abstract 
concepts,  ranging  from  woodlore  to 
atoms.  Unless  the  older  pupils  learn  to 
state  their  problems  clearly,  their  read¬ 
ing  may  take  them  on  interesting  but 
unrewarding  by-paths,  unrelated  to  their 
needs. 

A  second  step  in  thinking  calls  for  a 
knowledge  of  authentic  sources  of  in¬ 
formation.  Both  the  reputation  of  au¬ 
thors  and  the  ratings  of  encyclopedias, 
dictionaries,  textbooks,  and  other  ref¬ 
erence  materials  are  to  be  considered. 
Many  children,  for  example,  have  a 
healthy  respect  for  Roy  Chapman  An¬ 
drews  and  Wilfred  Bronson  in  science. 

Learning  to  judge  whether  a  state¬ 
ment  is  a  fact  or  an  opinion  is  a  third 
essential  in  learning  to  think.  For  ex¬ 
ample  here  are  two  statements  in  an 
authoritative  home  and  school  encyclo¬ 
pedia  about  flowers: 

“the  color,  perfume,  the  dainty 
forms  of  flowers  delight  everyone” 
(12,  F,  p.  168) 

"Many  beautiful  American  wild 
flowers  are  becoming  rare.”  (12, 
F,  p.  168) 


an  expression  of  the  author’s  attitude, 
an  opinion;  the  second,  a  statement  of 
fact  because  it  can  be  verified. 

Many  argiunents  in  both  classrooms 
and  hving  rooms  arise  because  the  par¬ 
ticipants  have  not  learned  to  think  clear¬ 
ly  about  facts  and  opinions.  Most  scien¬ 
tific  reports  and  entries  in  encyclopedias 
present  opinions  as  well  as  facts.  But 
able  writers  give  their  readers  many 
clues  as  to  which  are  being  presented. 
To  get  his  thinking  straight,  the  child 
needs  learning  experiences  that  will 
teach  him  when  he  is  dealing  with  facts 
and  when  he  is  deahng  with  opinions. 

A  fourth  step  calls  for  the  evaluation 
of  the  material  selected  for  reading. 
When  children  are  in  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  grades  they  learn  easily  to 
tell  whether  a  statement  is  related  to 
their  topic  or  totally  unrelated.  As  they 
become  more  mature  in  their  attitudes 
and  skills  they  leam  to  tell  how  closely 
related  a  statement  is  to  their  need.  In 
short,  they  leam  to  judge  the  degree  of 
relatedness  of  information  to  their  pur¬ 
poses. 

Organization  of  facts  and  opinions  is 
a  fifth  essential  in  learning  how  to  think. 
Outlining,  for  example,  is  a  skill  that 
requires  long-time  nurture.  Kindergart¬ 
en  children  take  the  first  step  when  they 
learn  to  list  housekeeping  duties,  what 
they  want  to  find  out  on  a  field  trip, 
the  steps  in  a  simple  experiment  with 
the  germination  of  seeds,  etc.  Children 
in  the  intermediate  grades,  however,  be¬ 
gin  to  deal  with  much  more  complex 
concepts.  For  this  reason  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  not  only  with  the  co-ordinate 
main  ideas  but  also  with  the  co-ordinate 
sub-ideas  that  are  related  to  each  main 
idea.  Outlining  is  one  wav  for  children 
to  leam  how  to  think  clearly  by  organiz¬ 
ing  their  ideas. 
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Summaries,  charts,  graphs,  written 
reports,  and  other  ways  of  organizing 
information  are  all  ways  of  teaching  the 
child  how  to  think — how  to  compre¬ 
hend.  Heads-up  teaching  and  authentic, 
well-written  reference  materials  are 
necessary  for  the  healthy  emotional  and 
intellectual  growth  of  the  child.  More¬ 
over,  this  is  a  joh  for  both  parents  and 
teachers. 

Setting  up  a  problem,  sifting  out 
facts  from  opinions,  testing  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  information  to  a  need,  organi¬ 
zation  of  information — all  these  are 
steps  in  getting  ready  to  use  it.  The  big 
dividend  comes  when  conclusions,  or 
generalizations,  are  made. 

By  experimentation  and  hearing  the 
teacher  read  from  an  authentic  refer¬ 
ence,  the  primary  school  child  draws  a 
conclusion  about  what  kinds  of  metal 
a  magnet  will  attract.  By  experimenting 
with  models  and  consulting  an  appro¬ 
priate  reference,  the  older  boy  learns 
how  an  airplane  flies.  By  collecting  and 
organizing  information  about  himself 
and  possible  vocations,  the  senior  high 
school  youth  makes  a  choice  of  voca¬ 
tions.  All  of  these  are  conclusions, 
mighty  important  at  each  age  level. 
When  training  in  how  to  think  clearly 
and  straight  has  been  started  in  the 
home  and  has  been  nurtured  in  terms 
of  the  growing  child’s  needs,  he  be¬ 
comes  a  thinking  adult.  C9,  10) 

When  the  child  puts  a  cardboard  box 
over  a  growing  plant  and  finds,  after  a 
few  days,  that  it  has  turned  white,  he 
learns  to  draw  a  conclusion  between  die 
effect  (white  color)  and  the  cause  (ab¬ 
sence  of  light).  When  the  older  child 
learns  the  relationshin  between  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  disease  he  learns  about  cause 
and  effect.  Therefore,  learning  to  think 
calls  for  learning  to  draw  conclusions 
from  cause-effect  relationshifis. 


To  solve  a  mystery,  a  person  collects 
relevant  facts  and  draws  a  conclusion. 
By  collecting  related  facts  about  the  im¬ 
provement  of  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication,  the  older  student  draws  a 
conclusion  about  how  fast  the  world  is 
"shrinking.”  His  problem  is  to  collect 
enough  relevant  facts  and  to  reorganize 
them  so  that  he  can  draw  a  reasonable 
conclusion. 

When  the  “Kentucky  Fact  Summary” 
on  page  28,  Volume  K-L,  of  one  ency¬ 
clopedia  ( 1 2)  is  consulted,  verifiable  in¬ 
formation  is  found.  But  the  population 
figures  are  for  a  given  date.  Therefore, 
the  child  needs  to  learn  to  date  his  facts 
before  drawing  a  conclusion. 

Drawing  conclusions  from  analogies 
is  fraught  by  many  dangers  for  chil¬ 
dren.  For  this  reason  authors  of  authen¬ 
tic  materials  very  carefully  select  their 
analogies.  For  example,  here  are  some 
samples  of  readily  understood  analogies 
in  one  encyclopedia: 

"The  charges  which  make  it 
flightningl  are  built  up  by  churn¬ 
ing  air  inside  a  thundercloud.” 
(12,  K,  p.  241) 

"Liquids  can  dissolve  solid  materi¬ 
als  or  capture  and  hold  gases  in 
solution  (See  Solutions).  Thus 
they  serve  as  a  kind  of  transporta¬ 
tion  svstem  for  dissolved  materi¬ 
als.”  (12,  K,  p.  262) 

In  Summary 

Teaching  the  child  how  to  read  is  a 
mutual  undertaking  for  parents  and 
teachers.  To  do  this  iob,  thev  need  to 
keep  three  aspects  of  the  reading  process 
in  mind: 

1.  'The  development  of  interests 
which  take  the  child  to  reading 
materials  within  his  abilitv  and 
which  contribute  to  permanent 
and  worthwhile  reading  habits. 
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2.  The  development  of  phonic  and  Teachers  assume  all  three  of  these 

related  word  perception  skills  to  responsibilities  when  they  join  the  teach- 
a  point  where  they  are  used  auto-  ing  profession.  But  by  no  means  can 
matically.  parents  rightfully  shirk  the  first  and 

3.  The  development  of  the  ability  to  third  responsibihdes.  Reading  parents 

think  in  reading  situations.  tend  to  produce  reading  children. 
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Soviet  Russia  In  China.  By  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  N.  Y.  Farrar,  Straus  and  Cudahy.  1957. 
$5.00. 

Red  China  presents  a  sore  spot  in  the 
world  today.  The  problem  of  our  relations 
with  the  Communist  regime  in  China  and 
the  attitude  of  the  United  Nations  to  China 
are  indeed  confusing  issues.  In  this  highly 
provocative  book,  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  account  of  China’s  role  in  the  modem 
world  from  the  beginnings  of  the  Nationalist 
Revolution  led  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  It  is  Chiang’s  firm  convktion  that  Com¬ 
munism  is  totally  unsuited  to  the  Chinese 
people.  Chiang  traces  the  history  of  the  per¬ 
iod  of  “peaceful  coexistence”  with  Russia 
during  the  years  from  1924  to  1946  and  in- 
dkates  why  this  era  ended  in  failure.  He 
outlines  the  successes  and  failures  of  the 
free  world  in  its  struggle  with  World  Com¬ 
munism  and  he  analyzes  the  Communist 
strategy  for  world  revolution  in  a  very  care¬ 
fully  considered  fashion. — William  P.  Sears 


The  Victokian  Theatre.  By  George 
Rowell.  N.  Y.  Oxford  University  Press.  1957. 
$5.75. 

George  Rowell  is  generally  recognized  as 
a  scholar  whose  special  field  is  the  Victorian 
theatre.  In  this  excellent  survey,  the  author 
stresses  the  fact  that  the  Vktorians  looked  to 
the  stage  to  provide  the  color  and  excitement 
that  were  often  lacking  in  their  daily  lives. 
As  a  result,  the  Vktorian  theatre  was  a  richly 
decorated  one  and  one  inseparable  from  the 
Romantk  school  of  English  playwriting.  The 
stage,  itself,  was  held  by  such  great  figures 
as  Edmund  Kean  and  Sir  Henry  Irving  while 
the  plays  came  from  the  pens  of  such  men  as 
Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
and  Oscar  Wilde.  All  in  all,  the  Vktorian 
theatre,  whkh  really  lasted  to  the  days  of 
World  War  I,  was  a  vigorous  and  active  one. 
Mr.  Rowell  gives  this  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  English  theatre  all  the  recognition  it 
deserves.  A  chronology  of  plays  and  a  com¬ 
prehensive  bibliography  are  also  provided. 

— William  P.  Sears 


Misconceptions:  Intelligence 


and  the  I.  Q. 


By  JOSEPH  R.  CAUTELA 
Boston  College 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


The  need  for  such  a  concept  as 
“intelligence”  arose  when  it  was 
observed  that  some  people  seemed 
to  perform  tasks,  which  they  encount¬ 
ered  in  everyday  life,  better  (faster, 
more  often  correct,  leading  to  more  de¬ 
sirable  results)  than  other  people.  In 
fact,  it  seemed  that  there  was  some  type 
of  continuum  on  which  most  people 
could  be  placed  concerning  their  usual 
performance  of  different  tasks.  In  other 
words,  when  the  same  class  of  stimuli 
(tasks)  were  presented,  the  frequency 
of  correct  responses  usually  varied  from 
individual  to  individual  while  the  rate  of 
correct  responses  remained  fairly  con¬ 
stant  for  each  individual. 

Once  the  above  observation  was  made 
it  seemed  logical  to  conclude  that  this 
difference  in  performance  was  due  to 
some  attribute  within  the  individual. 
Now,  when  individual  A  is  often  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  same  tasks  as  individ¬ 
ual  B  and  A  usually  performs  these 
tasks  better,  one  can  say  that  A  has 
more  of  this  attribute  (which  some 
people  call  intelligence)  than  B.  If  A 
and  B  are  again  confronted  with  similar 
tasks  then  since  A  has  more  intellieence 
his  rate  of  correct  responses  will  be 
greater  than  B’s. 

Intelligence 

The  next  question  that  had  to  be 


asked  was  “What  is  the  nature  of  this 
attribute  (intelligence)"?  Some  of  the 
answers  given  to  this  question  have 
been: 

1.  ability  to  reason 

2.  ”  to  abstract 

3.  ”  to  plan  ahead 

4.  ”  to  adapt  to  new  situa¬ 

tions 

5.  ”  to  think 

6.  ”  to  understand 

7.  ”  to  learn 

8.  ”  to  profit  from  experience 

9.  '  to  solve  problems  of  aU 

kinds 

All  the  definitions,  given,  are  circu¬ 
lar;  individuals  are  observed  to  differ  in 
their  ability  to  perform  particular  tasks 
(e.g.,  thinking  or  reasoning  tasks)  and 
then  it  is  said  that  people  differ  in  their 
performance  of  these  tasks  because  they 
differ  in  intelligence  (their  ability  to 
perform  these  tasks).  In  other  words, 
nothing  more  has  been  said  than  that 
people  differ  in  their  ability  to  perform 
these  tasks  because  they  differ  in  their 
ability  to  perform  these  tasks.  It  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  saying  that  an  imbecile  is  not 
able  to  perform  a  particular  task  be¬ 
cause  he  has  “low”  intelligence.  The 
above  definitions  accomplish  nothing 
more  than  designate  the  particular  kind 
of  tasks  involved  when  the  term  “in- 
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telligence”  is  used,  but  ive  are  still  not 
told  anything  about  tbe  nature  of  the 
ability  to  perform  these  tasks. 

I.  Q’s 

One  of  the  most  popular  ways  to 
express  an  individual’s  performance  on 
an  intelligence  test  is  in  terms  of  1.  Q. 
A  common  misconception  held  by  many 

teachers  is  that  1.  Q.  means 100. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  Stan- 
ford-Binet  way  of  defining  I.  Q.  is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  ways  now  in  use. 

In  the  Terman  and  Merrill  revision 
of  the  Stanford-Binet  the  1.  Q.  for  per¬ 
sons  1 6  or  under  is  found  by  computing 
the  M.  A.  in  terms  of  the  person’s  per¬ 
formance  on  certain  tasks  compared 
with  different  age  groups.  The  subject 
is  assigned  a  certain  number  of  months 
credit  for  each  item  successfully  passed. 
The  mental  age  is  then  divided  by  the 
actual  age  of  the  subject  and  multiplied 
by  100  to  compute  the  I.  Q.  For  adults 
(individuals  over  16  years  of  age)  the 

f  1  .  14  months  earned 

Formula  is - - . 

In  the  Wechsler  Test  the  individual’s 
performance  is  also  expressed  in  terms 
of  1.  Q.;  but  the  1.  Q.  is  not  computed 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Binet  scale. 
In  the  Wechsler  Test  the  I.  Q.  is  com¬ 
puted  by  expressing  the  individual’s 
score  in  terms  of  its  deviation  from  the 
mean  of  his  particular  age  group.  The 
mean  I.  Q.  is  arbitrarily  set  at  100  and 
the  standard  deviation  is  15.  If  an  in¬ 
dividual  score  is  one  standard  deviation 
above  the  mean  of  his  age  group,  his 
I.  Q.  is  given  as  115.  If  the  subject 
scores  two  standard  deviations  above  the 
mean  then  his  I.  Q.  is  set  at  130.  The 
I.  Q.  is  not  determined  by  dividing  the 
credits  earned  by  the  chronological  age. 

In  other  tests,  such  as  the  Otis  Quick 
Scoring  Mental  Ability  Tests,  the  I.  Q. 


is  also  determined  in  a  manner  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Binet  formula.  Even  when 
the  Binet  formula  is  used,  such  as  in 
the  Kulhman-Anderson  Tests,  the  M.A. 
is  not  computed  in  the  same  way  so 
that  the  1.  Q’s  really  mean  different 
things.  Even  if  a  test  did  use  the 
1.  Q.  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
Binet  Scale,  the  1.  Q.’s  would  still  mean 
different  things  since  the  tasks  used 
would  have  to  be  somewhat  different 
(otherwise  you  would  have  the  same 
test). 

In  view  of  the  above  statements  con¬ 
cerning  the  tests  that  used  the  term  I.  Q. 
to  express  the  individual’s  score,  I  think 
the  following  definition  of  I.  Q.  to  be 
more  reahstic  and  less  misleading: 

I.  Q.  is  a  quantitative  index  of  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  performance  on  an  inteUi- 
gence  test  (however  you  define  intelli¬ 
gence)  compared  to  other  individuals 
who  took  the  test. 

Is  1.  Q.  Normally  Distributed 

We  often  hear  the  statement  that 
I.  Q.’s  are  normally  distributed  or  fol¬ 
low  the  normal  curve  distribution.  This 
statement  can  be  quite  misleading,  since 
the  intelligence  tests  are  so  constructed 
that  the  scores  have  to  be  normally  dis¬ 
tributed.  One  of  the  bases  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  rejection  of  items  and  subjects 
for  standardization  is  that  the  scores 
have  to  be  normally  distributed.  It  is 
not  a  surprise,  then,  to  discover  that  if 
the  finished  (standardized)  test  is  giv¬ 
en  to  a  random  group  of  subjects  the 
I.  Q.’s  will  be  normally  distributed;  the 
test  was  constucted  that  way. 

Does  1.  Q.  Remain  Constant? 

When  we  ask  if  I.  Q.’s  are  constant 
we  are  really  asking  will  the  individual’s 
scores  on  a  particular  intelligence  test 
remain  relatively  stable  throughout  his 
life. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  I.  Q.  scores 
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do  remain  relatively  constant  through¬ 
out  hfe.  But  why  is  this  so?  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  not  because  the  individual’s  capacity 
remains  relatively  stable  throughout  his 
Ufe. 

It  is  so  because  the  scales  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  if  an  individual’s  score  de¬ 
viates  by  a  certain  amount  from  the 
“typical”  score  of  the  group  with  which 
he  is  compared,  he  will  always  deviate 
by  the  same  amount  when  he  is  com¬ 
pared  with  certain  age  groups  when  he 
grows  older.  In  the  case  of  adults,  where 
the  C.  A.  is  made  constant  for  all  adults, 
the  items  are  so  selected  that  age  will 
not  be  a  factor  in  influencing  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  score. 

'The  important  point  to  remember  in 
trying  to  End  out  some  characteristics 
of  the  1.  Q.  is  that  the  test  constructors 
make  certain  assumptions  concerning 
its  nature  from  studies  using  a  different 
variety  of  tasks  given  to  many  individ¬ 
uals  in  different  age  groups.  From  these 
prehminary  studies  the  test  constructors 
came  to  certain  conclusions  about  the 
distribution  and  constancy  of  I.  Q.,  then 
worked  at  constructing  a  test  until  the 
scores  fit  these  conclusions.  They  do  not 
use  the  actual  intelligence  tests  to  come 
to  conclusions  about  the  nature  of  the 

I.  Q.  (as  defined  by  their  tests). 

If  we  remember  that  I.  Q.  is  merely 
a  way  of  expressing  a  test  score  on  a 
particular  type  of  test,  we  are  less  apt 
to  think  of  I.  Q.  as  something  we  have 
in  us;  something  we  carry  around  with 
us,  that  never  changes,  and  falls  some¬ 
where  in  a  certain  distribution. 

Some  Other  Misconceptions 
Concerning  the  I.  Q. 

'Three  other  common  misconcepts 
concerning  the  I.  Q.  are  the  following: 

1.  A  child  of  eight  with  an  I.  Q.  of 
120  is  brighter  than  an  adult  with  an 


I.  Q.  of  100.  Of  course  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  so.  A  child  with  an  1.  Q.  of  120 
can  perform  certain  tasks  much  better 
than  his  own  age  group  as  compared  to 
the  adult  and  his  own  age  group;  but 
the  child  is  probably  not  better  at  these 
tasks  at  the  present  time.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  child  will  perform  better  on 
similar  tasks  than  that  same  adult  once 
he  becomes  an  adult. 

2.  I.  Q.  scores  reveal  the  degree  of 
native  intellectual  capacity  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  Actually  this  is  not  so.  All  we 
can  say  is  that  the  person’s  present  abil¬ 
ity  on  certain  tasks  compares  in  such 
and  such  a  way  with  other  people  that 
attempt  these  tasks. 

3.  'There  is  a  tendency  for  some 
teachers  to  use  the  I.  Q.  as  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  problems  of  most 
children.  Sometimes  we  pay  only  lip  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  notion  that  educational  prob¬ 
lems  may  arise  from  poor  teaching,  emo¬ 
tional  problems,  and  physical  disabil¬ 
ities  as  well  as  from  lack  of  ability.  We 
must  ask  ourselves  if  such  academic  be¬ 
havior  as  reading  performance  is  as  poor 
as  it  is  only  because  of  low  ability. 

Due  to  the  difficulties  that  arise  in 
the  use  of  the  I.  Q.  concept  other  ways 
to  express  intelligence  tests  scores  such 
as  percentile  ranks,  standard  scores  and 
stanines  have  been  used. 

Summary 

'The  concept  of  intelligence  is  used 
to  account  for  the  difference  in  perform¬ 
ance  of  certain  tasks  by  different  indi¬ 
viduals.  'The  definitions  of  intelligence 
really  only  designate  the  tasks  involved 
where  individuals  differ.  'They  do  not 
tell  us  anything  about  the  nature  of  that 
ability  to  perform  these  tasks. 

Intelligence  Tests  were  devised  to 
provide  a  quantitative  way  of  estimating 
an  individual’s  performance  on  certain 
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tasks  as  compared  to  other  individuals 
who  are  confronted  with  similar  tasks. 

One  of  the  most  popular  ways  to  ex¬ 
press  the  individual’s  performance,  on 
these  tasks  designated  as  intellectual,  is 
in  terms  of  I.  Q.  I.  Q.  does  not  always 

mean  x  100.  This  definition  is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  ways  that  I.  Q. 
is  defined  in  actual  practice  by  test  con¬ 
structors.  It  is  more  reahstic  to  define 
I.  Q.  as  a  quantitative  index  of  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  performance  on  an  intelli¬ 


gence  test  as  compared  to  other  indi¬ 
viduals  who  took  the  test. 

A  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
concerning  the  interpretation  and  use 
of  I.  Q.  has  arisen  because  of  the  lack 
of  knowledge,  by  many  people  who  use 
these  tests,  as  to  how  the  test  construc¬ 
tor  develops  and  defines  the  I.  Q. 

Because  of  some  of  the  difiiculties  in 
the  use  of  the  concept  of  an  I.  Q.  other 
methods  of  expressing  intelligence  tests 
scores  have  been  suggested. 
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Ends  and  Means  Reconsidered 

By  WILLIAM  H.  FISHER 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico 


The  ends-means  problem  is 

one  of  the  oldest  in  the  realm  of 
philosophy  and  ethics.  It  is  re¬ 
lated  to  education  in  a  democracy  in 
that  the  learning  which  is  provided  for 
the  inheritors  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life  must  have  as  one  of  its  concerns 
value  judgments. 

Ends  and  means  are  here  “reconsid¬ 
ered”  in  that  their  relation  represents  an 
issue  as  old  as  the  organized  thinking 
which  is  referred  to  as  “philosophy." 
The  matter  hes  at  the  heart  of  what 
ought  to  be  and  cannot  be  disassociated 
from  the  nature  of  the  individual  and 
the  social  order. 

Philosophy  of  Education:  the  public 

Irrespective  of  how  it  is  labeled,  phil¬ 
osophy  of  education  is  increasingly  at¬ 
tracting  the  attention  of  the  more  in¬ 
quisitive  members  of  the  lay  public  as 
well  as  professional  educators.  This  is 
desirable.  On  the  part  of  the  sincere 
critics  and  even  the  "enemies”  of  pubhc 
education — not  to  mention  the  friends 
— there  is  greater  interest  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  constitutes  the  right  kind 
of  curriculum  and  instructional  pro¬ 
gram.  If  there  is  one,  the  ultimate  an¬ 
swer  will  be  anchored  to  what  thought¬ 
ful  people,  outside  and  inside  profession¬ 
al  education,  conclude — their  philos¬ 
ophy  of  education. 

A  leader  of  growing  stature  in  philos¬ 
ophy  of  education  is  Theodore  Brameld 
of  New  York  University  who,  incident¬ 
ally,  has  in  recent  years  been  on  an  as¬ 


signment  at  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico.  His  writings  are  being  more  widely 
read  than  ever,  although  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  this 
indicates  increased  acceptance  or  ap¬ 
proval  of  his  major  theses. 

Brameld  has  httle  sympathy  for  the 
eclectic  approach.  He  rejects  eclecticism 
for  he  is  out-of-sorts  with  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  we  can  pick  and  choose  from 
this  and  that  philosophical  viewpoint  to 
suit  ourselves.  Particularly  in  his  recent 
Toward  a  Reconstructed  Philosophy  of 
Education  Brameld  has  made  it  plain 
that  he  believes  eclecticism  to  be  too 
frequently  endorsed  by  those  who  lack 
the  courage  to  think  through  to  the  core 
of  social  problems.  The  eclectic,  he 
strongly  implies,  is  afraid  to  be  "cate¬ 
gorized”  lest  he  be  called  upon  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted. 

Brameld  is  by  no  means  the  only  sig¬ 
nificant  thinker  on  the  American  edu¬ 
cational  scene  today.  It  is  not  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  chronicle  others.  He  is  cited  to 
illustrate  that  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
thinking  about  the  nature  of  society  and 
its  future  and  the  nature  of  man  and 
his  rights  in  any  discussion  which  is 
related  to  the  age  old  ends  and  means 
problem. 

The  Denver  Post  in  its  Roundup  sec¬ 
tion,  a  feature  of  the  Sunday  edition, 
carried  a  remarkable  article  by  Mortimer 
Adler  titled  “Can  Americans  Think?” 
dated  January  27,  1957.  When  one 
considers  that  for  years  Adler  was — 
with  Stringfellow  Barr,  Robert  M. 
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Hutchins  and  others — one  of  the  chief 
and  most  potent  critics  of  the  prag¬ 
matic  philosophy  and  an  ardent  pro¬ 
tagonist  of  The  Great  Books  as  the 
foundation  of  the  curriculum,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  is  nothing  short  of  startling. 

Adler  concluded  that  there  are  in¬ 
deed  Americans  who  can  think  and 
think  incisively.  And — praises  be! — the 
three  Americans  to  whom  he  devoted 
the  bulk  of  his  article  were  Charles  S. 
Peirce,  William  ]ames  and  John  Dewey. 

A  careful  reading  does  not  convince  one 
that  Adler  approves  of  the  pragmatism 
which  these  thinkers,  more  than  any 
others  on  American  soil,  founded  but  he 
does  make  it  clear  that  he  approves  of 
their  being  considered  great  men  and 
capable  philosophers. 

Adler  said:  .  .  Dewey’s  philoso¬ 

phy,  along  with  that  of  James,  can  be 
regarded  as  the  most  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  the  most  original  and  originally 
American  of  all  the  philosophies  we 
have  produced.”  And  further:  "One  of 
Dewey’s  most  original  teachings  was 
that  means  and  ends  are  not  in  fact  con¬ 
traries,  but  form  a  continuum.  If  the 
means  we  choose  to  a  certain  end  is 
successful,  it  must  be  continuous  with 
that  end!  It  must  be  the  end  in  the 
making.” 

Adler  also  stated  that  Dewey’s  "in- 
strumentahsm”  was  much  the  same  as 
Peirce’s  philosophy  only  more  developed 
and  better  articulated.  And  again,  citing 
Dewey,  he  said:  “If  we  detach  means 
from  ends,  and  treat  them  as  external 
tools  to  be  used  at  will  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  then  the  means  will  not  at¬ 
tain  their  goal,  but  perhaps  an  opposite 
one.  Thus  undemocratic  means,  as  in 
Soviet  Russia,  cannot  be  expected  to 
produce  results  in  democracy.  Nor  can 
formal  education  separated  from  life  be- 
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yond  school  years  result  in  real  educa¬ 
tion.” 

It  is  questionable  as  to  whether  such 
a  writer  as  Mortimer  Adler  who  for  so 
many  years  was  in  the  camp  opposite 
from  the  pragmatists,  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  authority — especially  in 
a  synoptic  version — on  the  subject  of 
pragmatism.  But  in  any  case,  his  pro¬ 
pounding  of  some  philosophical  virtues 
as  they  were  taught  by  thinkers  of  the 
stature  of  Peirce,  James  and  Dewey, 
reflects  a  development  worthy  of  note. 
And,  not  incidentally,  it  should  give 
those  who  are  seriously  interested  in  the 
issues  of  educational  philosophy,  new 
hope  that  old  differences  of  opinion 
need  not  be  categorized  to  the  point 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  conflicting 
philosophies  to  be  synthesized. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  perhaps 
the  principal  contribution  of  pragma¬ 
tism  and  the  one  that  has  brought  it  to 
the  fore  in  great  strides  is  its  stress  on 
means-to-the-end.  This  is  in  line  with 
the  best  in  the  American  tradition.  Par¬ 
ticularly  in  recent  years,  it  is  consistent 
with  our  fear  of  and  guarding  against 
excesses  which  lead  to  dictatorship  of 
either  the  Right  or  the  Left. 

This  no  Madison  Avenue  blurb: 
It  may  be  said  that  properly  understood 
pragmatism  leads  to  the  emergence  of 
the  individual  in  his  true  stature.  Too 
often  the  grandeur  that  the  individual 
truly  represents  has  called  forth  all  sorts 
of  polemics  about  his  "sacred  nature” 
even  though  such  fourth  of  July  oratory 
rarely  gets  beyond  that  stage. 

Americanism 

The  best  features  of  Americanism — 
the  protection  of  the  individual  in  his 
civil  liberties,  for  example — need  call 
forth  the  apologies  of  no  person,  no 
teacher  who  sincerely  supports  tenets 
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which  will  help  all  people,  everywhere. 
In  the  sense  of  its  respect  for  methods, 
for  means,  pragmatism  is  akin  to  Im¬ 
manuel  Kant’s  great  dictum,  the  one 
that  rings  more  true  with  each  passing 
year:  “So  act  as  to  treat  humanity, 
whether  in  thine  own  person  or  in  that 
of  any  other,  in  every  case  as  an  end 
withal,  never  as  means  only.” 

Many  of  us — including  the  writer — 
were  in  college  during  the  depression 
years  of  the  1930’s.  If  through  our  own 
economic  privation  or  the  discussions  of 
student  groups  and  the  more  thoughtful 
among  our  professors,  we  formed  con¬ 
clusions  which  were  called  “Left-wing” 
— as  indeed  some  of  us  did — this  re¬ 
flected  a  thinking  rooted  in  economic 
causes  as  the  source  of  social  disorgani¬ 
zation.  It  became  popular  to  believe 
that  the  social  order  was  responsible  for 
the  difficulties  and  that  a  new  type  of 
society  would  rectify  all  the  trouble. 

While  it  would  be  both  cowardly  and 
unthinking  to  deny  everything  which 
we  once  espoused,  there  now  seems  to 
be  a  reasonable  basis  for  believing  that 
there  is  less  cause  to  place  all  hope  in  a 
changed  society'.  There  is  greater  reason 
to  place  our  faith  in  the  individual  per¬ 
son  believing  that  he  may  be  made  bet¬ 
ter,  more  anxious  to  act  in  ethical  ways. 
This  implies  a  re-emphasis,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  upon  means-to-the-end 
and  somewhat  less  concern  with  the 
particular  type  of  social  order  which  will 
usher  in  the  millennium. 

Aristotle  used  “politics”  in  the  sense 
of  civic  society  and  said  that  man  is  by 
nature  a  political  creature.  Within  the 
framework  of  this  meaning,  politics  is 
an  essential  of  human  existence.  Since 
man  cannot  live  without  it,  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  he  will  have  the  kind  of 
politics  that  best  serves  him  or  he  will 
become  the  slave  of  the  ruthless  dictator 
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or  the  pawn  of  the  opportunistic  dema¬ 
gogue. 

No  political  goal  will  be  the  wrong 
one  if  the  means  reflect  respect  for  the 
integrity  of  the  person.  Those  of  us  who 
once  thought  that  the  social  end  was 
all-important  and  the  means  of  mini¬ 
mum  importance  have  in  greater  matur¬ 
ity,  come  to  change  our  minds.  And 
there  is  actually  no  inherent  dichotomy 
between  them.  To  the  contrary,  as  Adler 
said — citing  Peirce,  James,  Dewey — 
there  must  be  a  consistency  in  means 
and  ends.  If  there  is,  democracy  will 
both  remain  secure  and  will  expand. 

Becoming 

Another  quality  that  is  related  to  ends 
and  means  is  what  Dewey  and  other 
pragmatists  have  called  "becoming.” 
This  doubtless  had  certain  origins  in 
earlier  philosophies.  For  instance,  Hera¬ 
clitus  of  Ephesus  in  the  classical  Greek 
age,  taught  that  nothing  was  permanent, 
that  all  is  becoming  and,  “One  cannot 
step  twice  in  the  same  river.”  Although 
evidence  is  lacking  that  he  had  regard 
for  social  roots  in  his  philosophy,  Hera¬ 
clitus  in  a  sense  anticipated  the  prag¬ 
matic  thinkers  of  more  than  two  millen¬ 
nia  later. 

Transferred  to  thinking  about  the 
social  order,  this  has  relevance  in  that 
our  ideas  about  “the  good  life”  or  "a 
rational  society”  inevitably  change.  With 
respect  to  this,  paraphrasing  Emerson, 
consistency  as  to  social  goals  is  indeed 
not  a  virtue.  Thus,  if  some  of  us  have 
changed  our  ideas  in  the  direction  of 
greater  concern  for  the  individual  per¬ 
son,  by  the  same  token  have  we,  we 
hope,  achieved  greater  fluidity  in  our 
thinking  about  a  desirable  social  order. 

Another  way  of  putting  it  is  that  if 
we  are  always  becoming,  we  never  ar¬ 
rive.  Of  course,  this  type  of  thinking  is 
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intolerable  to  those  who  have  already 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  social  truth.  It  is  because  of 
the  influence  of  such  persons — leaders, 
so-to-speak  in  Soviet  Russia — that  it  is 
most  difficult  for  liberals  to  get  together 
in  today’s  world.  If  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  hberals  may  agree  that  Marxism 
has  something  constructive  to  offer  in 
social  thought,  Soviet  leaders  react  with 
their  oft-repeated  statement  that  they 
have  the  only  “true”  interpretation  of 
Marxism. 

The  Individual 

Many  “frontier  thinkers”  of  the  Left 
have  ridiculed  what  they  consider  over¬ 
concern  for  the  individual.  While  there 
has  been  too  much  name-calling  by  the 
enemies  of  liberal  thought  of  all  those 
who  have  sympathies  which  in  any  de¬ 
gree  lead  toward  socialistic  concepts, 
the  best  answer  to  those  who  in  the 
name  of  "social  progress”  would  forget 
about  the  individual  is  to  be  found  in 
the  events  in  Hungary  during  the  latter 
part  of  1956.  There,  on  the  record  for 
the  students  of  history  years  hence,  lies 
the  answer  to  those  who  doubt  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  importance.  Let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  in  Hungary  one  form  of 
socialism  was  crushed  by  another  un¬ 
der  the  rationalism  of  "objectively  neces¬ 
sary  measures.” 

Teachers 

All  this  is  not,  for  a  moment,  to  deny 
that  teachers  need  to  be  more  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  what  may  be  called  "Aristotlean 
politics.”  Actually,  too  many  teachers  in 
the  United  States  are  frustratingly  lack¬ 
ing  in  concern  for  any  kind  of  politics 
and  their  ignorance  in  this  held  is  abys¬ 
mal.  They  may  find  much  that  they 
need  to  enlighten  themselves  and  their 
students  in  American  history,  including 


the  intellectual  history  such  as  Vernon 
L.  Farrington,  Charles  A.  Beard  and 
Merle  Curti  have  written. 

Although  American  culture  certainly 
has  no  monopoly  on  provisions  for  the 
individuals,  it  is  one  of  the  perpetuators 
of  that  noble  tradition.  It  is  not  chauv¬ 
inistic  to  assert  that  the  better  phases 
of  our  history  carry  forward  political 
thought  that  began  in  Ancient  Greece 
and  continued  through  Rome,  the  hu¬ 
manism  of  post-medieval  years,  the  en¬ 
lightenment,  and  on  into  the  middle- 
class  democratic  revolutions  of  western 
Europe  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
American  civilization.  We  need  never 
apologize  for  it.  Our  only  apologies  need 
come  when  in  the  name  of  “American¬ 
ism”  civil  liberties  have  been  darkened 
or  momentarily  blacked  out. 

If  our  pride  in  the  American  tradi¬ 
tion  is  coupled  with  an  "American  cen¬ 
tury”  outlook  which,  stripped  of  its  high- 
sounding  phrases  means  simply  a  new 
American  imperialism,  then  we  will 
have  little  to  be  proud  of  in  the  world 
that  lies  ahead.  The  hiring  of  political 
scientists  and  historians  to  rewrite  his¬ 
tory  for  popular  magazines  which  be¬ 
lieve  themselves  to  be  "scholarly” — in 
the  name  of  justifying  foreign  policies 
carried  on  by  a  national  administration 
— cannot  permanently  change  the  truth. 

In  Summary 

Significant  deductions  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  foregoing  may  be  summarized: 

The  ends-means  problem  is  as  old  as 
organized  philosophical  thought  but  has 
never  had  more  relevance  than  now. 

Interest  in  philosophy  as  it  relates  to 
educational  questions  is  on  the  increase 
and  this  is  desirable. 

Contrasting  thinkers  such  as  Theo¬ 
dore  Brameld  and  Mortimer  Adler  seem 
to  agree  that  ends  and  means  as  related 
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to  the  individual  and  society  are  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

Of  all  philosophies,  none  has  been 
more  concerned  with  means-to-the-end 
than  pragmatism  and  Peirce,  James, 
and  Dewey,  who  mainly  developed  it, 
created  a  largely  indigenous  body  of 
thought  that  will  have  enduring  influ¬ 
ence  in  this  and  other  lands. 

Americanism  relates  to  more  than 
making  money  and,  in  its  larger  sense, 
its  contributions  have  influenced  think¬ 
ing  and  action  as  these  involve  the 
individual. 

Liberal  thinkers  were,  in  the  depres¬ 
sion  years,  mostly  conceiving  of  the 
nature  of  the  social  order  as  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  but  there  has  been 
a  trend  in  the  direction  of  comparatively 
less  concern  for  the  goals  of  society  and 
greater  concern  for  the  individual  as  an 
entity. 


Teachers  are  for  the  most  part  abys¬ 
mally  ignorant  of  pohtics  and  this  ig¬ 
norance  should  be  remedied. 

Teachers  and  all  those  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  educative  process — need 
to  do  more  homework  on  philosophy  and 
politics  and  they  need  to  gain  new  in¬ 
sights  into  the  virtue  of  unfixed  ideas. 

In  their  search  for  knowledge  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  political  systems,  educators 
must  sharpen  their  concept  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  individual  in  western 
civilization. 

Above  all,  so<aUed  “lay  citizens”  and 
those  who  professionally  are  interested 
in  what  constitutes  the  right  kind  of 
education  of  Americans,  must  come  to 
a  new  realization  of  the  significance  of 
ends-and-means  as  these  have  impact 
upon  our  emerging  social  order  and  the 
individuals  who  compose  it. 


What  Schools  Arc  Doing  In 

Grouping  Children  for  Reading* 

By  GUY  WAGNER** 


ONE  OF  THE  most  persistent  prob¬ 
lems  facing  teachers  is  that  of 
differentiating  instruction.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  need  for  adjusting  instruction 
is  nowhere  more  important  than  in  the 
field  of  reading. 

Over  the  years  many  plans  have  been 
devised  for  gearing  reading  instruction 
to  the  needs  and  interests  of  individual 
children.  Some  of  these  are  differenti¬ 
ated  assignments,  individual  projects, 
multi-track  programs,  out-of-school  read¬ 
ing,  use  of  work  sheets,  and  remedial 
classes.  Regardless  of  the  plan,  however, 
it  probably  embodies  some  form  of 
grouping  the  pupils.  It  is  with  the  ways 
of  organizing  these  groups  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  adaptation  of  instruction  that 
the  following  reports  are  concerned. 

'  Threading  through  these  reports  of 
current  practices  are  certain  underlying 
principles  of  classroom  organization : 
CO  grouping  should  be  flexible,  (2)  it 
should  promote  independent  activities, 
(3)  it  should  improve  the  social  climate 
in  the  classroom,  and  (4)  it  should  re¬ 
sult  in  each  individual  becoming  im¬ 
portant  to  the  class  and  consequently 
growing  in  self-respect. 


Washington  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Planning  for  Effective  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Language  Arts.  Olympia, 
Washington,  1954. 

The  writers  of  this  bulletin  point  out 
that  the  main  purpose  for  grouping  is  to 
better  meet  the  individual  differences  of 
children.  For  this  reason,  the  basis  for 
temporary  groups  may  be:  ( 1 )  the  pres¬ 
ent  level  of  reading  sldlls  of  the  children, 
(2)  their  current  interests,  or  (3)  the 
specific  projects  which  are  being  under¬ 
taken  by  various  groups. 

Reading  groups  should  be  flexible. 
“Pupils — should  feel  that  the  reason  for 
grouping  is  not  identification  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  group  of  children  but  the  specific 
kind  of  activity  or  instruction  involved." 

The  teachers  in  the  state  of  Washinc- 
ton  are  urged  to  ^oup  children  in  read¬ 
ing  according  to  the  projects  that  various 
committees  nave  undertaken,  as  this  is 
considered  to  be  a  more  natural  kind  of 
organization — one  which  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  on  all  school  levels.  "Children 
who  are  trying  to  find  certain  kinds  of 
information  should  be  encouraged  to 
w'ork  together  and  to  explore  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  materials  for  the  inform¬ 
ation  they  are  seeking.  By  virtue  of  their 
own  reading  ability  ana  the  challenge 
of  the  problem  they  are  trying  to  solve, 
children  will  tend  to  fina  appropriate 
reading  levels  in  the  choice  ot  materi- 


*An  excellent  discussion  of  grouping  may  be  found  in  Class  Organization  for  Instruc¬ 
tion  (1957),  by  J.  Wayne  Wri^tstone.  This  is  one  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  series  What 
Research  Says  to  the  Teachers,  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers,  American  Educational 
Research  Association,  N.  E.  A.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

••Dr.  Wagner  is  director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  - 
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als.”  Under  this  plan,  grouping  is  natur¬ 
ally  connected  with  the  problem  of 
providing  materials  of  varying  interests 
and  reacting  levels. 

It  is  .  emphasized  that  a  variety  of 
printed  materials  representing  a  wide 
range  of  reading  be  provided.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  “Books  Gt  a  series  may  be  ordered 
in  small  numbers  in  keeping  with  the 
size  of  groups — where  three  or  four 
groups  are  formed  in  a  class,  they  should 
have  the  benefit  of  books  selected  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reasons  for  which  the 
groups  are  formed.”  It  is  recommended 
that  in  general,  the  reading  matter,  in¬ 
cluding  pamphlet  material,  shoulcl  be 
chosen  because  the  content  is  of  interest 
to  the  children,  not  because  there  is  ex¬ 
ercise  material  in  it  which  is  related  to 
specific  reading  skills. 

Finally,  this  report  stresses  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  entire  class  meeting 
together  at  frequent  intervals  to  ex¬ 
change  experiences  and  ideas.  “Children 
should  not  lose  the  opportunity  to  par¬ 
take  in  the  larger  group  meeting,  nor 
should  they  feel  that  they  are  perma¬ 
nently  identified  with  a  single  group 
inside  the  classroom.  Emphasis  in  the 
general  class  meetings  should  always  be 
on  different  interests  that  the  groups 
have  been  working  on  rather  than  on 
differences  in  ability." 

Davidson  Coun^  Schools,  iMttguage 
Arts  Grade  One-Eight.  Nashville,  Tenn- 
esee,  August,  1955. 

This  comprehensive  curriculum  guide 
devotes  separate  sections  to  reading, 
oral  and  written  expression,  spelling, 
writing,  and  the  use  of  the  library.  In 
the  reading  section,  the  grouping  of 
children  is  presented  in  an  outline-tv'pe 
form  at  each  of  the  primary  »ade  lev¬ 
els.  For  example,  suggestions  for  group¬ 
ing  at  the  second-gra^  level  are  divided 
into:  (1)  basis  for  grouping,  (2)  em¬ 
phasis  for  slow  learners,  and  (3)  em¬ 
phasis  for  faster  learners. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  specific  read¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  children  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  readiness  checklist,  a  vocab¬ 
ulary  test,  a  comprehension  test,  daily 
class  participation,  workbook  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  diagnostic  reading  tests. 
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Grouping  should  consider  the  interest 
level  of  the  children  and  the  level  of 
reading  that  they  can  do  independently. 
The  size  of  the  groups  will  depend  upon 
the  number  of  pupils  with  common  in¬ 
terests  and  common  needs.  “Grouping 
should  be  flexible  throughout  the  year — 
The  pupil’s  needs  determine  the  length 
of  time  ne  stays  in  a  certain  group.” 

In  working  with  the  slow  learner, 
emphasis  should  be  placed  ujran  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  meaning,  additional  vocabu¬ 
lary  help,  varied  exercises  and  tech¬ 
niques,  short  lessons,  more  guidance  for 
silent  reading  through  questioning, 
many  discussions  of  word  meanings, 
and  games. 

In  working  with  the  faster  learner, 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  an  en¬ 
riched  and  varied  program,  longer  as¬ 
signments  with  less  ^idance,  incfepend- 
ent  and  recreations  reading,  work  in 
unsupervised  groups,  research  reading, 
opportunities  to  share  with  the  class  ma¬ 
terials  which  they  have  read,  helping 
and  coaching  others,  and  creative  work 
which  emerges  from  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram. 

Montgomery  County  Public  Schools, 
The  Language  Arts — A  Curriculum 
Guide  for  Elementary  Schools.  Rock¬ 
ville,  Maryland,  1956. 

Four  methods  for  differentiation  and 
grouping  are  suggested.  In  the  first 
place,  differentiation  begins  with  the 
whole  class,  for  common  class  purposes 
serve  to  hold  together  and  motivate  read¬ 
ing.  There  should  be  class  undertakings 
in  which  a  variety  of  material  is  used, 
with  each  child  reading  at  the  level  of 
his  understanding,  interest,  and  skill. 

A  second  organization  is  that  of 
grouping  children  who  have  similar  in¬ 
structional  levels  in  reading.  “When  this 
type  of  grouping  is  used,  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  use  the  same  materials 
for  directed  reading  activities.  Teachers 
generally  organize  the  classes  into  three 
or  more  such  groups.  Children  are 
shifted  from  one  group  to  another  as 
progress  or  need  dictates,  thus  making 
the  CToups  flexible." 

Children  may  also  be  grouped  as  they 
share  a  common  problem  or  interest. 
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In  such  cases,  an  adequate  collection  of 
material  on  the  same  topic,  but  at  var¬ 
ious  reading  levels,  is  essential. 

A  fourth  basis  for  grouping  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  children's  particular  needs 
as  their  work  in  reading  progresses.  For 
instance,  difficulty  in  selecting  the  main 
idea  may  be  a  common  problem  with 
several  youngsters  who  will  need  par¬ 
ticular  help  on  this  problem.  Another 
group  of  youngsters  may  have  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  sounds  represented 
by  a  certain  letter.  “When  other  needs 
in  comprehension  or  word  recognition 
occur,  corresponding  groups  are  formed. 
In  such  groupings,  difficulties  may  be 
cleared  up  before  they  become  serious.” 

The  writers  of  this  publication  point 
out  that  regrouping  throughout  the  year 
is  a  desirable  practice.  “No  one  basis  for 
grouping  is  adeauate  for  accomplishing 
all  the  aims  of  the  class.  Therefore,  the 
composition  of  the  group  changes  as 
the  purposes  change.  Common  needs 
and  purTOses  alwavs  dictate  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  tne  group.’ 

Tacoma  Public  Schools,  Planning  a 
Reading  Program  Adjusted  to  Individu¬ 
al  Needs.  Tacoma,  Washington,  1955. 

It  is  evident  from  the  title  of  this  pub¬ 
lication  that  the  Tacoma  Public  Schools 
are  concerned  about  differentiating  in¬ 
struction  in  reading  according  to  the 
needs  of  individual  pupils. 

Beginning  on  page  26,  there  is  an  im¬ 
portant  emphasis  upon  what  to  do  for 
the  children  who  enter  junior  high 
school  who  have  been  learning  to  read 
more  slowly  than  the  average.  The 
writers  say  that  these  children  can 
usually  be  classified  into  three  groups. 

The  first  group  includes  those  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  reading  about  one  vear 
below  the  seventh-grade  level,  ana  an 
examination  of  their  records  indicates 
that  their  progress  has  usually  been  con¬ 
sistently  slower  than  the  average.  A  fur¬ 
ther  examination  of  their  cumulative 
records  usually  indicates  that  their  intel¬ 
ligence  quotients  fall  in  the  low  nineties, 
their  general  school  performance  paral¬ 
lels  their  progress  in  reading,  ana  that 
they  are  not  reading  disability  cases  but, 
instead,  are  slow  learners  who  are  prob¬ 


ably  working  up  to  their  mental  ages.  It 
is  suggested  that  these  children  snould 
have  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the 
regular  two-hour  seventh-grade  group 
where  the  teacher  has  the  opportunity 
to  plan  programs  according  to  their 
needs.  These  children  should  have  in¬ 
structional  materials  on  the  fifth  and 
easy  sixth-grade  levels  with  continued 
systematic  instruction  in  reading  skills. 

The  second  group  includes  those  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  been  progressing  much 
more  slowly  -  than  the  average  because 
their  rate  of  learning  is  slower  than  the 
average.  These  children  have  l.Q’s  in 
the  eighties  or  below  although  they  may 
be  achieving  up  to  their  mental  ages. 
Actually,  if  they  are  reading  on  the 
fourth-grade  level,  they  are  working  up 
tc  their  mental  ages.  Teachers  should 
recognize  that  these  children  cannot  be 
brought  “up  to  grade,”  and  that  a  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  planned  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  reading  instruction  at  the  fourth- 
grade  level  or  below.  ‘These  children 
need  special  scheduling  although  some 
of  them  may  adjust  better  in  the  regular 
two-hour  seventh-grade  group — modi¬ 
fied  classes,  special  classes,  individual¬ 
ized  programming,  or  other  tvpes  of  ad¬ 
justed  programs  must  be  planned  for 
many  of  them.” 

Tlie  third  group  includes  a  few  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  true  reading  disability 
cases,  that  is,  children  with  average  to 
superior  intelligence  whose  reading  ages 
are  far  below  their  mental  ages.  These 
children  have  not  been  able  to  learn  to 
read  successfully  because  of  special  han¬ 
dicaps,  although  they  usually  do  aver¬ 
age  to  superior  work  in  arithmetic  and 
other  areas  not  affected  by  reading  and 
spelling  disability.  Although  these  chil¬ 
dren  normally  should  be  scheduled  in 
the  regular  seventh-grade  group,  they 
should  also  be  scheduled  in  a  remedial 
reading  class.  Because  these  children 
have  potential  capacities  for  rapid  gains 
in  reading,  they  will  often  reach  a  point, 
in  a  relatively  short  time,  where  they 
can  work  normally  with  regular  groups. 
These  are  the  children  who  can  profit 
most  by  wise  handling  and  competent 
instruction  in  a  remedial  reading  pro¬ 
gram. 
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Mishawka  Public  Schools,  Language 
Arts  Reading  Course  of  Study — Grades 
1-6.  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  1956. 

Beginning  on  page  21,  the  writers  of 
this  curriculum  wide  discuss  the  group 
plan.  They  say  that  “Since  the  children 
in  grade  two  and  grade  three  will  rep¬ 
resent  many  different  levels  of  reading 
ability,  it  would  be  advisable  to  divide 
each  class  into  several  reading  groups. 
The  reading  grade  level  of  the  child,  nis 
mental  capacity,  and  his  specific  reading 
needs  will  determine  in  which  group  he 
will  be  placed.  In  speaking  to  the 
groups,  use  terms  which  do  not  indicate 
levels  of  reading  ability,  such  as  Mary’s 
group,  Bob’s  group,  Helen’s  group.” 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  content 
in  readers  today  is  organized  around 
centers  of  interest,  such  as  stories  about 
animals  and  children  of  other  lands.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  plan  of  organizing  reading 
matter,  groups  will  be  able  to  examine 
several  different  sets  of  readers  in  locat¬ 
ing  material  related  to  a  center  of  inter¬ 
est.  This  is  especially  true  of  advanced 
third-grade  groups.  Organizing  the  read¬ 
ing  activities  around  a  unit  and  using 
all  available  reading  material  pertaining 
to  the  unit  will  stimulate  the  habit  or 
reading  widely  and  developing  many 
meaningful  concepts. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  although 
some  of  the  children  entering  the  sec¬ 
ond-grade  may  be  able  to  begin  their 
reading  program  with  the  basal  second 
reader,  some  children  may  need  to  read 
supplementary  first  readers,  and  a  few 
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may  need  to  read  supplementaiy 
primers.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  read¬ 
ing  program  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
reading  abilities  of  the  children. 

Long  Beach  Public  Schools,  Guide  to 
Independent  Work  in  First  Grade.  Long 
Beacn,  California,  1954. 

It  is  suggested  that  early  in  the  school 
year  the  children  be  divided  into  three 
groups  on  the  basis  of  their  reading 
readiness  or  reading  ability  and  that 
each  group  be  organized  so  that  they 
may  be  engaged  in  a  different  activity 
at  the  same  time.  To  illustrate,  some  of 
the  children  would  meet  with  ^e  teach¬ 
er  in  the  reading  group;  a  second  group 
could  be  working  independently  at  the 
tables  doing  assigned  work  related  to 
that  which  has  b^n  developed  with  the 
teacher  during  a  previous  reading  per¬ 
iod,  and  a  third  group  would  center  its 
activities  around  such  experiences  as 
working  with  clay,  painting,  drawing, 
remaking  chart  stories,  working  with 
puzzles,  and  quiet  games  related  to  the 
reading  pro^am. 

During  me  period,  the  three  groups 
are  to  be  rotated  so  that  each  has  an 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
three  tyqjes  of  activities. 

A  chart  at  the  bottom  of  page  three 
indicates  what  Mary’s  group  (slower 
group)  would  be  doing  during  these 
three  phases  of  the  approximatdy  one- 
hour  period;  what  John  s  group  (average 
learners)  would  be  doing;  and  the  plan 
which  the  better  readers  (Tom’s  group) 
would  be  following. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

(Reactions  to  articles  published  herein  are  solicited) 


November  21,  1957 

Education 
Attn :  Editor 
The  Palmer  Company 
Hingham,  Massachusetts 
Gentlemen : 

Garry  Myers,  in  “An  Overlooked 
Cause  of  Mounting  Juvenile  Delin- 
ouency,”  Education,  October  1957,  has 
nnally  found  a  real  cause,  fie  has  really 
pointed  the  finger.  We  need  search  no 
more.  The  ‘experts’  are  the  villains.  The 
‘experts,’  who  have  for  years  advocated 
“.  .  .  The  long-prevailing  theory  and 
practice  of  letting  little  children  do 
about  as  they  please.  .  .  .’’ 

I  admit  he  has  a  point.  There  ARE 
children,  especially  when  in  groups  just 
out  for  a  good  time,  who  get  in  deeper 
than  they  mean  and  get  into  trouble. 
This  does  make  a  statistic  on  crime  but 
is  this  person  a  delinquent?  In  my  book 
a  p>erson  isn’t  a  delinquent  until  this 
type  of  action  becomes  habitual.  One 
such  outbreak  does  not  make  him  a  de¬ 
linquent. 

Many  of  these  children  are  involved 
in  crimes  that  would  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  if  there  were  ‘healthy  inhibi¬ 
tions.’  There  are  undoubtedly  many 
cases  where  a  low  pat  on  the  back  would 
be  effective  but  it  has  been  years  and 
years  since  anyone  of  note  said  this  was 
not  true.  These  ‘experts’  have  long  said 
that  limits  should  be  set  and  these  lim¬ 
its  should  be  kept.  They  have  main¬ 
tained  that  a  good  but  fair  spanking 
could  be  the  inevitable  outcome  of  anti¬ 
social  actions.  Only  a  very  few — a  very 
very  few — really  advocated  that  the  re- 
ressing  of  emotions  and  actions  was 
ad  and  should  never  be  attempted. 

And  during  the  same  years  the  ‘ex¬ 
perts’  have  maintained  time  after  time 
that  a  loving  warm  atmosphere  is 
necessary  to  proper  emotional  growth.  I 
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admit  author  Myers  has  given  lip  ser¬ 
vice  to  this  but  little  more.  When  an 
‘expert’  advised  against  the  spanking  of 
a  child  he  did  not  say  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  It  was  intended  that  some  other 
sort  of  action  would  be  taken.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  adult  would  be  able  to 
act  in  an  adult  way  and  that  something 
more  subtle  and  better  would  result  in 
the  way  of  discipline.  I  always  remem¬ 
ber  an  incident  in  my  shop  class  as  I 
saw  a  large  student  strike  a  smaller  one 
in  the  face.  Naturally  I  was  annoyed 
but  fortunately  they  were  on  one  side  of 
the  power  saw  and  I  was  on  the  other, 
for  by  the  time  I  had  gotten  around  the 
saw  I  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  fitness 
of  my  discipline  as  I  struck  my  student 
saying,  “We  don’t  hit  people  in  here.” 
By  the  time  I  got  there  I  had  a  more 
mature  plan  in  mind.  It  worked  effec¬ 
tively.  My  students  both  remained  a 
friend  and  such  an  incident  i.ever  took 
place  again  in  my  class.  According  to 
Myers  a  good  smack  would  have  created 
the  same  results  and  I  doubt  it. 

The  main  point  here  is  that  when  1 
neglected  to  strike  the  student,  I  didn’t 
let  it  go  at  that.  I  did  something  else, 
better.  Our  ‘experts’ — with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions — had  the  same  thing  in  mind. 

Dr.  Myers  said,  “The  impression  giv¬ 
en  is  that  with  enough  help  for  parents 
and  children  by  psychiatrists,  psychol¬ 
ogists,  psychiatric  and  social  workers 
and  other  similar  experts  (that  awful 
word  again)  to  clear  up  inner  disturb¬ 
ances,  there  would  be  practically  no 
anti-social  behavior  in  children  and 
youths.” 

In  the  first  place,  if  this  were  done 
with  the  genuine  delinquents  I  believe 
this  would  be  true.  These  ‘experts’  know 
what  they  are  doing  as  a  rule,  or  at 
least  more  than  the  balance  of  the  pop¬ 
ulations  would  know.  They  are  not 
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simply  trying  to  perpetuate  their  jobs 
by  claiming  skills  not  possessed.  If 
enou^  were  available  then  delinquency 
could  be  curbed. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  conflict 
in  most  young  people  while  growing  up 
and  occasionally  these  do  get  into 
trouble  which  could  have  b^n  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  stronger  hand  at  home.  But 
the  boy  who  steals  car  after  car;  the  boy 
who  again  and  again  breaks  windows, 
street  lights,  or  needlessly  slashes  the 
seats  in  the  theatre,  or  the  boy  who 


breaks  and  enters  is  not  the  sort  that 
will  be  helped  with  strong  arms  and 
paddles.  Contrary  to  author  Myers’ 
whole  article  the  methods  really  advo¬ 
cated  by  most  of  the  experts — and  not 
Myers’  method — is  one  that  will  work 
and  do  the  most  good  in  the  end. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Down 
Guidance  Director 
East  Lansing  High  School 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 


Re  joiners 

By  GARRY  CLEVELAND  MYERS 


apparently  the  difference  be- 
tween  what  I  wrote  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  issue  of  Education  and  the 
response  to  it  by  Guidance  Director  Jack 
Down  is  partly  a  difference  of  semantics. 
But  I  don’t  see  how  Mr.  Down  got  the 
idea  from  what  I  wrote  there  that  I 
believe  he  should  have  used  his  fist  on 
that  student  in  the  shop.  What  I  said 
about  the  use  of  pain  for  establishing 
the  foundation  of  healthy  inhibitions 
was  limited  to  the  pre-school  child. 

Indeed,  I’ve  often  been  saying,  for  a 
number  of  years,  to  parents  in  my  syndi¬ 
cated  newspaper  column,  “Aim  to  be 
done  with  corporal  punishment  before 
the  child  enters  school.” 

The  point  I  tried  to  make  is  that 
teaching  the  tot  effectively  in  his  early 
years  to  respect  the  word  No  is  the 
first  essential  to  preparing  him  for 
healthy  self<ontrol  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others  as  he  grows  older.  And 
let  me  add  that  the  average  young  par¬ 
ents  suppose  from  what  I  can  ascertain 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  experts  don’t 
believe  this  is  so. 

Mr.  Down  is  only  partially  correct  in 


saying,  “These  'experts’  have  long  said 
that  limits  should  be  set  and  these  lim¬ 
its  should  be  kept.” 

As  a  rule,  they  drop  the  matter  there. 
They  leave  the  average  young  parent 
puzzled  about  just  how  far  she  should 
be  firm.  Apologetically,  they  usually  say 
that  if  you  are  sure  you  should  spank, 
it  should  be  limited  to  the  last  resort. 
Or  if  your  patience  is  tried  beyond  your 
endurance  and  you  whack  the  tot,  don’t 
feel  remorse;  it  helps  clear  the  air. 

I  never  could  see  how  either  is  de¬ 
sirable  procedure.  In  the  "last  resort”  or 
when  the  parent  is  tried  beyond  her 
patience,  this  parent  is  hardly  fit  to 
whack  the  child  or  be  fit  then  to  profit 
from  the  whack. 

But  I  wish  Mr.  Down  would  name  a 
few  experts  who  not  only  define  limita¬ 
tions  but  also  propose  a  program  to 
parents  for  training  the  young  child 
consistently  to  respect  these  limitations 
without  their  having  to  get  mad  or  face 
a  last  resort. 

A  close  approach  to  such  a  program 
for  teaching  the  toddler  the  meaning  of 
No  appears  in  that  recent  book  "Child- 
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hood  and  Adolescence”  by  L.  Joseph 
Stone  and  Joseph  Church  (Random 
House).  After  pointing  out  that  there 
must  be  some  limitations  for  the  todd¬ 
lers,  they  say:  "The  establishment  of 
taboos  need  not  be  difficult.  Some 
taboos  (such  as  those  applied  to  the  elec¬ 
tric  toaster)  are  best  conveyed  by  a  bark 
of  ‘Nol’  reinforced  when  necessary  by  a 
slap  on  the  hand,  although  usually  the 
parent’s  tone  of  voice  is  enough.  But 
since  toddlers  forget  easily,  and  since 
forbidden  fruits  are  always  the  most 
alluring,  several  repetitions  may  be 
needed.” 

But  why  the  bark  of  No?  Why  not 
the  mere  assertion  of  this  word  in  a 
moderate  tone,  accompanied  by  the 
"bite?” 


Be  it  said  for  Stone  and  Cburch  that 
they  devote  much  space  to  the  ways  of 
making  desirable  behavior  attractive,  to 
love  and  understanding.  They  seem  to 
imply  that  with  some  limitations  re¬ 
spected  by  the  toddler  (even  older 
child),  there  are  more  opportunities  for 
him  to  enjoy  the  kindness,  affection, 
and  love  that  he  deserves. 

It’s  been  my  contention  for  some  years 
that  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
teaching  the  toddler  effectively  the 
meaning  of  No  is  to  make  it  more  nearly 
possible  for  him  to  get  abundant  love. 
How  can  any  parent  be  always  gentle, 
lovely,  and  serene  with  the  tot  who  has 
little  or  no  regard  for  the  authority  of 
this  parent  or  anybody  else?  Restraint 
without  love  is  barbarity.  But  love  with¬ 
out  restraint  is  hardly  possible. 


for  teacher  training  and  teacher  reference  purposes: 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  INSTRUCTION 

By  RUSSELL  N.  CASSEL 

...  the  unique  contribution  of  this  publication  lies  in  the  bold  wedding 
of  the  theories  and  practices  generated  in  the  area  of  clinical  psychology 
as  a  means  to  a  better  understanding  of  personality  change  and  individual 
adjustment,  with  the  somewhat  older  and  more  thoroughly  developed 
theories  and  practices  in  the  area  of  educational  psychology  .  .  . 

'The  following  chapter  titles  are  included:  I.  The  Nature  of  Hu¬ 
man  Intelligence;  II.  Developmental  Learning;  III.  The  Principles  of 
Learning;  IV.  Retention  and  Transfer  of  Training;  V.  Methods  and 
Techniques  of  Learning;  and  VI.  Evaluation  of  Instruction. 
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Betts  Basic  Readi  rs.  Second  Edition, 
The  Language  Arts  Series.  By  Emmett 
Albert  Betts  and  Carolyn  M.  Welch.  New 
York.  American  Book  Company.  1958. 

Into  a  world  of  many,  many  basal  readers 
so  similar  in  design,  teaching  procedure,  and 
content,  comes  this  scries — Betts  Basic 
Readers,  Second  Edition.  Like  a  strong  fresh 
wind  these  readers  arrive  combining  the  best 
of  the  old  features  with  the  best  in  up-to-date 
stories,  philosophy,  and  easy-to-teach  lessons. 

The  three  central  themes — Interest,  Word 
Learning,  and  Thinking — are  obvious  with 
the  first  glance. 

A  child’s  interest  is  captured  with  the 
kodachrome  covers  of  each  book — photo¬ 
graphs  of  real  children  engaged  in  work  and 
play.  For  many  years  wc  have  cried,  “Can’t 
we  replace  the  goody-goody  make-believe 
families  of  the  basal  reading  world  with  real 
people?*’  It  can  be  done;  it  has  been  done. 

Throughout  interest  is  held  with  excellent 
art  work  and  the  wide  variety  of  reading  ma¬ 
terial:  fantasy,  factual  material,  realistic 
stories,  fairy  tales,  poetry,  plan's.  All  material 
was  selected  on  the  basis  of  research  into 
children’s  interests  at  each  level.  Not  only  a 
wide  variety  of  types  of  material,  but  a  wide 
variety  of  children’s  writers  gives  each  child 
experiences  in  reading  many  different  styles 
of  writing. 

Word  Learning,  as  presented  in  this  series, 
appears  to  be  so  simple  and  uncomplicated  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  children  not  being  able 
to  become  independent  in  applying  word 
learning  skills  early  in  their  reading  experi¬ 
ences. 

Phonics  and  all  other  word  learning  skills 
are  taught  not  in  isolation,  but  when  the 
child  meets  the  words  in  context.  In  the  back 
of  each  book  a  special  phonics  section  appears 
which  is  designed  to  promote  interest  in  word 
learning  and  independent  reading  habits. 
These  pages  are  valuable  for  the  child  in 
giving  him  self-help  when  he  needs  it. 

'The  word  learning  program  gives  the  child 
every  possible  help  with  vocabulary.  He  learns 
to  use  picture  clues,  context  clues,  configura¬ 
tion,  and  language-rhythm  clues. 


The  study  books  and  the  readers  emphasize 
over  and  over  pupil  thinking.  The  child  has 
experiences  in  problem  solving,  drawing  con¬ 
clusions,  predicting  outcomes,  getting  the 
main  idea.  The  child  becomes  an  active  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  reading  program.  Listening 
and  speaking  are  part  of  each  lesson  as  well 
as  reading  and  writing.  Teachers  will  see  a 
definite  carry  over  of  the  reading  and  think¬ 
ing  skills  into  the  other  subject  areas. 

The  teachers  manuals  accompanying  each 
book  are  easy  to  follow  and  provide  a  great 
deal  of  self-help  for  the  teacher. 

’The  series  is  made  up  of  a  two-level  readi¬ 
ness  program.  Fun  for  All  stresses  oral  lan¬ 
guage  development.  Ready!  Go!  continues  a 
complete  reading  readiness  program  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  vocabulary  of  seven  words.  Both 
books  can  be  used  as  either  consumable  or 
non-consumable. 

Big  Book  Stories  is  a  big  book  containing 
neu’  stories  not  found  in  the  story  books.  The 
back  is  made  up  of  lined  experience  chart 
paper.  This  book  is  designed  to  be  used  for 
group  activities. 

'There  are  three  pre-primers  followed  by 
primer  and  first  reader.  'The  second  and  third 
grade  program  is  made  up  of  two  different 
levels  per  grade.  Grades  four  through  six  have 
one  book  per  grade. 

Two  color  study  books  are  available — one 
for  the  three  pre-primers  and  one  study  book 
per  book  afterward.  'The  teachers  guides  are 
bound  in  the  story  books  or  can  be  obtained 
in  separate  editions. 

Recognizing  that  individual  differences  in¬ 
crease  with  the  growth  and  development  of 
children.  Dr.  Betts  and  Miss  Welch  have  done 
an  excellent  job  of  starting  with  individual 
differences,  providing  for  the  growth  of  each 
child  at  his  own  rate,  and  ending  with  indi¬ 
vidual  differences. 

A  fresh,  new  design  for  learning — Betts 
Basic  Readers,  Second  Edition — emphasizing 
the  three  essentials  of  reading:  interest,  word 
learning,  and  thinking — will  be  welcomed 
by  elementary  teachers. — (M.  G.  L.) 
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Soviet  Education  For  Science  And 
Technology.  By  Alexander  G.  Korol.  N.  Y. 
The  Technology  Press  (M.  I.  T.)  and  John 
Wiley  and  Sons.  1957.  $8.50. 

The  structure  and  potentialities  of  the 
Soviet  system  of  education  are  carefully  set 
forth  and  nicely  evaluated  in  this  study  of 
an  important  segment  of  contemporary  edu¬ 
cation.  Both  the  strengths  and  the  weaknesses 
of  Soviet  training  arc  pointed  out  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  objectives  and  the  rationale  of 
the  Soviet  system  of  education  provide  the 
framework  and  relationships  to  Soviet  com¬ 
munism  arc  indicated.  Especial  emphasis  is, 
both  rightly  and  timely,  put  on  the  Soviet 
plan  and  method  in  science  and  technical 
education.  The  findings  of  this  study  point  up 
some  vital  questions  that  cry  for  solution  in 
American  education. — William  P.  Sears 

The  Occupational  Structure  And 
Education.  By  Laurence  Thomas,  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  Prentice-Hall.  1957.  $6.00. 

This  book  examines  the  socio-economic 
significance  of  pre-job  preparation  and  ad¬ 
justment  from  the  broad  social  viewpoint  of 
achieving  a  more  equitable  and  democratic 
distribution  of  the  nation’s  labor  force.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  drawn  to  the  present  distribution  of 
workers  among  occupations  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  reasons  for  this  distribution  is  made. 
Throughout  the  stress  is  on  the  importance 
of  seeking  an  appropriate  distribution  of 
the  total  labor  force.  The  volume  should  be 
of  especial  value  to  vocational  and  technical 
educators  in  both  secondary  schools  and  in 
community  colleges  and  to  all  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  counselors. — William  P.  Sears 

The  Story  Of  Civilization:  The 
Reformation.  By  Will  Durant.  N.  Y.  Simon 
and  Schuster.  1957.  $7.50. 

This  is  another  volume  in  Will  Durant’s 
monumental  work,  "The  Story  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion.’’  Masterly  and  scholarly  as  have  been 
the  earlier  volumes,  the  present  book  covers 
history  of  European  civilization  from  Wyclif 
to  Calvin,  from  1300  to  1564.  The  ideas,  the 
beliefs,  and  the  conflicts  of  the  age  of  the 
Reformation  are  presented  in  the  vivid  fash¬ 
ion  that  is  so  characteristic  of  Dr.  Durant’s 
writing.  The  work  begins  with  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  religion  in  general  and  the  problems 
and  conditions  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
two  centuries  before  Luther.  He  points  up 


the  events  in  England,  Germany,  and  Bo¬ 
hemia  that  presaged  the  advent  of  the  Luther¬ 
an  Reformation.  The  text  next  moves  on  to 
a  study  of  the  Reformation  itself  with  Luther, 
Zwingli,  Calvin  and  John  Knox  as  principal 
figures  in  the  drama.  Much  attention,  too,  is 
given  to  Russia  and  Orthodoxy  and  to  Islam. 
Nor  does  Dr.  Durant  neglect  such  facets  of 
life  in  those  hectic  days  as  law  and  economy, 
morals  and  manners,  art  and  music,  litera¬ 
ture,  science,  and  philosophy.  Throughout 
the  volume,  there  is  a  majestic  sweep  of  con¬ 
tinuity  and  perspective. — William  P.  Sears 

Martin  Luther.  By  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick.  N.  Y.  Random  House.  1956.  $1.50. 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  Riverside  Church  in  New  York, 
has  written  this  simple  and  forthright  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Martin  Luther.  Young  readers  will 
follow  the  career  of  this  turbulent  monk  who 
did  so  much  to  create  the  Reformation  with 
interest. — Paul  Zankowich- 

The  Daughter.  By  Borghild  Dahl.  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Hans  H.  Helweg.  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton.  1956.  $3.00. 

Against  a  background  of  the  Norway  of  the 
i86o’s,  Borghild  Dahl,  author  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  Homecoming,  tells  the  story  of  Elise,  fif¬ 
teen  year  old  daughter  of  the  Haalands.  The 
theme  is  that  of  Elise’s  training,  the  training 
of  any  young  girl  of  a  good  family  in  that  era 
in  Norway.  Although  Elise  rebels  inwardly 
at  the  strict  routines,  the  basic  ideas,  the  mor¬ 
al  concepts  and  standards  become  part  of  her. 
When  she  has  to  make  a  serious  decision,  her 
training  leads  her  to  make  the  only  decision 
that  was  right  for  her. — Paul  Zankowich 

Oxford  Life.  By  Dacrc  Balsdon.  London. 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  1957.  25/-. 

The  serious  and  not-so-serious  sides  of 
undergraduate  life  are  told  in  this  utterly 
delightful  book.  The  volume  will  introduce 
those  who  as  yet  know  nothing  of  Oxford,  or 
know  only  its  buildings  and  monuments,  to 
the  life  which  goes  on  there  during  the  Uni¬ 
versity  year.  It  explains  some  of  the  present- 
day  problems  of  the  University  and  the  col¬ 
leges  and  it  describes  the  changes  that  have 
followed  the  1939  war.  Mr.  Balsdon  went 
up  to  Oxford  as  an  undergraduate  in  1920, 
and  save  for  a  break  during  the  war,  has  been 
a  don  since  1926. — William  P.  Sears 
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the  United  States  and  Russia.  Of  especial 
interest  is  Mr.  Mallinson’s  treatment  of  such 
educational  leaders  as  Roussea,  Froebel,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Montessori,  Kerschensteiner,  Decroly, 
and  Dewey  and  their  impact  on  curren  edu¬ 
cational  theory  and  practice. — W.  P.  Sears 

The  Adolescent  Views  Himself:  A 
Psychology  Of  Adolescence.  By  Ruth 
Strang.  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill.  1957.  $6.50. 

There  are  some  novel  and  unique  things 
about  this  book  that  will  ensure  its  attractive¬ 
ness  and  value  as  a  text  for  college  courses  in 
adolescent  psychology.  These  factors  can 
succinctly  be  stated  as  a  realistic  and  func¬ 
tional  approach  to  the  problems  of  today’s 
youth.  The  central  theme  of  the  book  is  the 
self-concept  as  it  permeates  adolescent  de¬ 
velopment.  Dr.  Strang  shows  how  adolescents 
see  themselves,  the  world  in  which  they  live, 
and  the  future  which  lies  before  them.  Ac¬ 
tual  statements  of  adolescents  are  related  to 
the  principles  of  adolescent  psychology  with 
the  result  that  the  reader  sees  the  adolescent 
as  he  develops  and  learns  how  the  adolescent 
feels  about  his  problems,  relationship,  and  the 
values  that  constitute  living.  There  are  per¬ 
tinent  illustrations,  &ne  questions,  and  pro¬ 
jects  suggested  for  further  study.  An  excellent 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  suggested  reading 
list  which  includes  not  only  the  standard 
words  on  the  psychology  of  adolescence  but 
also  some  Betion,  popular  books,  and  articles. 
These  are  included  at  the  end  of  each  chap¬ 
ter. — William  P.  Sears 

Crown  Of  Empire;  The  Story  Of 
New  York  State.  By  Paul  Eldridge.  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Yoseloff,  Inc.  1957.  $5.00. 

'This  is  a  fascinating  history  of  New  York 
State  told  with  unusual  skill  and  rare  per¬ 
ception.  The  author  is  a  distinguished  edu¬ 
cator,  poet,  playwright  and  story-teller. 

A  publisher’s  note  indicates  that  the  volume 
is  “a  leisurely  and  intensely  personal  account 
of  the  state — of  its  history,  lore,  and  legends, 
of  its  geography,  its  industry,  its  many  points 
of  interest.” 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  it  differs  from 
other  good  histories  of  the  state  in  that  be¬ 
sides  being  comprehensively  factual,  it  is 
also  delightfully  poetic  and  socially  reflective. 
'The  author,  as  H.  L.  Mencken  once  said  of 
him,  is  "an  authentic  artist.”  Clarence  Dar- 


row  praised  him  for  his  "deep  sense  of  social 
justice.”  This  book  clearly  reveals  these  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  author.  Each  significant  event  of 
the  past  is  skillfully  related  to  the  present 
conditions  and  happenings  not  only  in  this 
state  but  outside  of  its  borders  as  well.  'The 
descriptions  of  early  and  current  New  York 
life  and  landscape  are  admirable  as  are  the 
stories  enacted  against  these  vivid  back¬ 
grounds. 

The  book  is  interspersed  with  beautiful 
gems  of  wise,  lucid  and  amusing  observations. 
Thus:  “There  was  more  religious  freedom 
in  New  Netherland  than  in  New  England. 
Red  noses  are  more  generous  than  blue.” 

“Man  has  always  lived  in  glass  houses,  and 
it  ill  becomes  any  generation  to  stand  in 
judgment  on  another.”  “The  narrow,  crooked 
streets  around  Wall  Street  bear  witness  alike 
to  the  circuitous  foot-paths  of  our  ancestors 
and  the  circuitous  financial  paths  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries.”  "A  trip  up  the  Hudson  .  .  . 
the  boat  sailing  like  a  lighted  altar  and  the 
fluted  golden  reflection  in  the  water  like 
pipes  of  a  vast  organ.”  “Leave  Truth  to  the 
metaphysicians  and  teach  us  the  truths.” 
“New  York  is  essentially  people.  Other  cities 
in  the  world  surpass  it  in  history,  in  beauty, 
in  charm,  but  there  is  something  about  New 
Yorkers  en  masse  that  is  unique  and  fasci¬ 
nating.”  “Civilization  is  gauged  not  by  the 
jubilation  of  the  majority  but  by  the  la¬ 
ments  of  the  minority.  Civilization  is  the 
elimination  of  the  scapegoats.”  “Those  who 
bark  at  another’s  fame  have  none  of  their 
own  to  trumpet.” 

For  "core”  classes  CROWN  OF  EMPIRE 
could  be  an  admirable  textbook,  for  it  com¬ 
bines  history,  geography,  literature,  citizen¬ 
ship  and  biography  in  an  integrated  and  re¬ 
liable  manner.  For  high  school  teachers  and 
students  of  the  social  studies,  this  different 
and  rewarding  social  history  of  New  York 
State  is  a  must. 

Hymen  Alpem,  Principal 

Evander  Childs  High  School,  N.  Y. 

The  Nature  Of  Creative  Thinking — 
A  Monograph.  Sponsored  by  the  Industrial 
Research  Institute,  Inc.  New  York:  The 
New  York  University  Press.  1957.  P.  73. 
$3.00. 

The  meeting  together  of  a  team  of  experts 
in  psychology,  philosophy,  industry,  science. 
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Ameiucan  Panorama.  Edited  by  Eric 
Larrabee.  N.  Y.  New  York  University  Press. 
1957.  $4.95. 

Here  is  book  that  many  Americans  will 
want  to  have  and  which  should  become  re¬ 
quired  reading  for  all  foreign  students  who 
came  to  our  colleges  and  universities.  Fifteen 
critics  have  prepared  350  book-and-author 
profiles  and  the  result  is  a  superb  commentary 
on  contemporary  American  civilization.  The 
volume  was  prepared  to  introduce  and  il¬ 
luminate  the  350  books  chosen  by  the  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation  as  most  descriptive  of  life 
in  the  U.  S.  A. — William  P.  Sears 

A  Handbook  For  The  Amateur 
Theatre.  By  Peter  Cotes,  (Editor).  N.  Y. 
Philosophical  Library.  1957.  $12.50. 

This  accurately  titled  book  urges  amateur 
theatres  to  adopt  high  artistic  standards,  and 
gives  specific  advice  on  how  to  attain  them. 
The  editor,  a  well-known  director  in  Great 
Britain,  has  written  about  half  of  the  book, 
including  sections  on  playwriting,  acting, 
producing,  and  stage  and  business  manage¬ 
ment.  These  chapters  and  others  on  technical 
subjects  are  similar  to  those  in  many  books 
of  American  authorship,  although  the  ex¬ 
amples  and  illustrations  are  largely  from  the 
British  theatre.  An  informative  chapter  by 
several  contributors  describes  amateur  theatre 
activities  in  the  British  Commonwealth. 
Those  engaged  in  non-professional,  onn- 
munity  theatre  enterprises  will  find  the  book 
of  special  interest. 

Fred  C.  Blanchard 
Professor  of  Dramatic  Art  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Dramatic  Art 
New  York  University 

An  Educational  History  Of  The 
American  People.  By  Adolphe  E.  Meyer. 
N.  Y.  McGraw-HUl.  1957.  $6.00. 

The  importance  of  education  as  a  facet  in 
cultural  development  of  the  American  people 
is  stressed  throughout  this  scholarly  and  pene¬ 
trating  volume.  Adophe  E.  Meyer  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  our  country’s  great 
experts  in  the  field  of  history  of  education. 
Those  who  have  been  fortunate  to  have  been 
students  in  his  classes  attest  to  his  keen  mind, 
his  careful  scholarship,  his  incisive  wit,  and 
his  nice  sense  of  values.  Dr.  Meyer  is  a  cool 


critic  and,  although  he  restrains  himself,  at 
times,  his  rapier  is  put  to  good  use  as  he 
reviews  in  this  volume  what  has  been  done 
in  education  in  the  past  and  contemporary 
periods.  It  is  Dr.  Meyer’s  thesis  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  reflection  of  the  social  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  he  presents  much  of  the  fabric 
of  American  society  in  these  pages  as  a 
necessary  and  imperative  background  for  his 
consideration  of  the  history  of  education. 
Many  have  looked  upon  books  and  courses 
in  the  history  of  education  as  bores — 
necessary  or  unnecessary.  Readers  of  this 
book  will  discover  the  fact  that  the  history 
of  education  can  be  fascinating,  vital,  and 
functional  when  such  a  scholar  as  this  au¬ 
thor  and  teacher  presents  his  facts  and  in¬ 
terprets  them  in  relation  to  the  social  fabric. 
Unquestionably,  the  finest  treatment  of  the 
history  of  education  to  date. — W.  P.  Sears 

Helping  Teachers  Understand  Prin¬ 
cipals.  By  Wilbur  A.  Yauch.  New  York. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1957. 

This  is  a  forthright  discussion  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  is  frequently  fraught  with  more 
heat  than  light.  Eliminating  the  autocrat  and 
dealing  only  with  selected  problems  faced  by 
the  principal  who  is  democratically  oriented, 
the  author  suggests  the  essential  adjustive 
roles  of  the  teacher.  The  approach  is  realistic. 
It  is  possible  that  some  teachers  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  identify  themselves  but  all  will  readily 
recognize  their  co-workers.  It  has  all  been 
said  before  but  it  needed  to  be  said  again, 
and  in  this  way.  The  last  chapter,  "The 
Principal  Teachers  Appreciate’’  is  recom¬ 
mended  reading  for  Principals. 

Ray  O.  Wolf 
Portland  State  College 
Portland,  Oregon 

An  Introduction  To  A  Stihiy  Of  Com¬ 
parative  Education.  By  Vernon  Mallin- 
son.  Macmillan.  1957.  $3.50. 

It  is  the  thesis  of  Mr.  Mallinson  that 
education  is  the  expression  of  a  nation’s  tra¬ 
ditions  and  aspirations  and  an  indication  of 
its  future  policy.  With  this  hypothesis  in 
mind,  Mr.  Mallinson  investigates  the  histori¬ 
cal,  political,  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
Western  European  countries  in  relation  to 
the  purposes  and  methods  of  their  educational 
systems  and  compares  them  with  those  of 
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government,  and  the  arts  is,  in  itself,  an 
event  to  be  noted.  That  this  august  body 
devoted  its  time  to  a  study  of  the  nature  of 
creative  thinking  is  indicative  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  respectability  of  the  topic;  an  issue  so 
intangible  that  neither  scientists  nw  artists 
seem  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion;  a  subject 
which  has  been  untouchable  by  most  scholars, 
left  only  to  diletantes  in  aesthetics. 

Although  creativity  in  science,  the  arts, 
and  other  areas  were  pointed  up  at  the  Sky- 
top  symposium  the  colligation  of  the  thinking 
indicated  that  the  conference  contributed 
broader  meaning  to  creative  thinking.  In  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  need  for  better  understandings 
of  and  more  research  in  the  creative  experi¬ 
ence  in  order  to  train  the  average  man  to 
face  creative  decisions,  as  well  as  to  train 
scientists  and  artists  in  the  creative  process. 

The  research  data  and  ideas  presented  by 
the  members  of  the  Skytop  symposium  offered 
many  facets  of  creative  education.  Rand 
pointed  up  the  significance  of  creati’.ity  in 
present  day  social,  economic,  and  political 
living,  stres^ng  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  through  invention.  Northrop  discussed 
the  philosophic  aspects  of  creativity;  that 
“The  world  of  man  is  not  only  the  immediate¬ 
ly  observed  fact,  the  pure  fact,  but  is  also 
the  theoretically  known,  inferred  fact”;  that 
“creativity  is  of  the  essence  of  both  scientific 
inquiry  and  artistic  endeavor.”  Compton  gave 
a  vivid  example  of  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  creative  thought  in  science  and  of 
how  an  idea  expands  from  one  individual  to 
another.  Hanes  explained  that  government  is 
enriched  by  individual  creative  thinking. 
Thurstone  was  concerned  with  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  aspects  of  creativity — the  hypotheses,  the 
psychological  tests  and  studies  which  have 
been  made.  Ferren  explained  the  creative 
activity  of  the  painter  and  the  modern  ap¬ 
proach  to  painting.  Krenek  outlined  the  as¬ 
pects  of  musical  composition  and  the  qualities 
inherent  in  musk.  Wilbur  described  the  crea¬ 
tive  experience  in  the  writing  of  poetry. 

Many  phases  of  creativity  were  presented 
by  conference  members.  However,  one  basic 
factor  of  agreement,  it  seems,  was  that  crea¬ 
tivity  must  ctnne  from  within  the  individual. 
The  creative  experience  begins  with  an  urge. 


a  disturbing  element,  a  "thorn  in  the  flesh,” 
an  irritation.  Following  the  inner  urge  is  the 
need  to  discover  the  areas  related  to  the  irri¬ 
tation.  What  is  previously  known  about  it? 
Here  some  differences  exist  between  the  scien¬ 
tist  and  the  artist.  The  scientist  will  search 
for  facts  whkh  can  be  tangibly  stated.  The 
artist  is  inclined  to  search  more  intuitively 
fw  facts  whkh  he  senses  frcrni  observation  or 
experiences  in  the  past.  Finally  the  creative 
person  not  only  has  the  urge,  then  searches 
for  data,  but  will  do  something  about  it.  Per¬ 
haps  Arthur  Compton  most  concisely  express¬ 
es  the  fundamental  thinking  of  the  group 
when  he  states,  “First  of  all,  to  my  mind,  the 
thing  whkh  is  the  essence  of  creativity  it 
the  decision  to  do  something  about  it  when 
you  are  irritated.  I  would  agree  that  irrita¬ 
tion  it  the  first  step,  but  the  decision  to  do 
something  about  it  is  the  essence  of  crea¬ 
tivity.” 

George  K.  Rots 
Professor  of  Art  Education 
New  York  University 

Reugion  And  The  Psychology  Of 
Jung.  By  Raymond  Hosde.  N.  Y.  Sheed  & 
Ward.  1957.  $3.50. 

This  long  awaited  book  will  be  more  than 
welcome  to  all  followers  of  Jungian  psychol¬ 
ogy  as  well  as  to  psychologists  and  teachers 
generally.  The  author  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  work  of  Jung  and  presented  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  his  theories.  His  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  with  Jung  have  enrkhed  the 
study.  He  has  analyzed  the  empirkal  meth¬ 
od  in  analytical  psychology  and  presented  its 
fundamental  views.  Such  themes  as  psycho¬ 
therapy  and  spiritual  direction,  the  psychology 
of  religion,  etc.,  are  clearly  treated 

— S.  M.  Amatora 
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